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BOSTON, JUNE 23, 1921 


Oh, Rare June! 


HE MONTH OF JUNE, now drawing to its 

close, reflects the glory of the Creator. God 
is in His world, whether it is a land of glaciers, 
storms of sleet and snow, and long night, or tropi- 
cal islands profuse with flowers, brightly plumaged 
birds, and endless sunshine. When the grass 
grows, the rose blooms, the air is alive with bees 
and butterflies, the splendor of creative wonder is 
more real, adoration is more natural, thanksgiving 
is more universal. Poets, philosophers, and relig- 
ious leaders are making a request of the American 
people. They are asking them to leave the marts 
of trade, the murky stifling atmosphere of getting 
and spending g, and get acquainted with created 
things. They say man was not made to spend him- 
self in the business of accumulation. They ask 
those who have eyes and see not, to use their eyes, 
to lift them to the blue sky and the stars; those 
who have ears and hear not, to listen to singing 
birds, tinkling brooks, the wind in the trees. 

One day lived in the woods, by the lakeside, on 
the mountain-range, will teach men more of God, 
the goodness that surely dwells at the heart of 
creation, than months of hurrying to and fro in the 
earth, striving to outdistance competitors. We 
are glad for summer, for it beckons us into the 
great out-of-doors. It spreads open the ever won- 
drous book of nature and says: Learn how to ap- 
praise justice and goodness; learn how lovely crea- 
tion is. Men do not need to hear the thunder of 
trampling hosts, the whir of the factory wheels, 
half so much as they need to hear the voice of na- 
ture, for the voice of nature is the nearest approach 
we have to the voice of God. Well spent, then, 
that day where thé sun shines on sparkling lakes, 
in forest glades, far from the sweat and grimy toil 
of the shop, the feverish heat of counting-houses. 
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The poets, the philosophers, the preachers are 
right, idealists though they are. Man was not 
created to waste his substance in the weary grind 
of money-getting. He was made to know and 
reflect -nature’s glories. Take a week or a month 
out of this summer and devote it to getting 
acquainted with your good friends the birds, the 
bees, the flowers, the mountain brooks—with your- 
self, for after all we are children of Mother Nature, 
bigger brothers and sisters, that is all. 


In Historic Justice 


HE BATTLE OF BELLEAU WOOD, though 
but three years have passed since those memo- 
rable June.days, already has taken a place in Amer- 
ican history with Trenton and Gettysburg. The 
fact should be instilled into the mind, that it defi- 


nitely marked the turning of the tide of the World - 


War. Von Hertling, then Chancellor of Germany, 
said of it, “One day we were confident of victory, 
the next we had gone down to irremediable defeat.” 
The story will be read by forthcoming generations 
with the fascination, pride, and thrill of heroic 
achievement the battle deserves; and the name 
“American Marine” will be perpetuated in deserved 
lustre. , 

On June 18, in commemoration of the successful 
issue of the battle, the United States Marine Corps 
held a parade and demonstration in Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass. While the marine brigade, con- 
sisting of the fifth and sixth regiments, actually oc- 
cupied Belleau Wood, and while the French, in rec- 
ognition of their valor, decorated the regiments and 
named the Wood in their memory, the victory was 
not entirely a marine achievement. We who write 
this were there. The battle was fought by the 
American Second -Division, which included _be- 
sides the marine brigade, a brigade of United 
States infantry; 
regiment of engineers, all of whom were on the 
firing line during the ten days of the fight. The 
engineers replaced decimated and exhausted com- 
panies of marines, the infantry supported them on 
the flanks, and the artillery prepared the attack 
and broke up regiments of Germans engaged in 
counter attacks. 

The marines fought with unquestioned courage, 
and deserve the recognition they have received, 
but they would be the first to give credit also for the 
victory to the other combat units of the second 
division. 


cast. 


What Atmosphere Is 


TMOSPHERE! 
churches,—to create atmosphere. To neg- 

lect the decent transaction of spiritual affairs for 
the controversies of the social and political order is 
a thing I greatly regret. These subjects do not be- 
long in your conferences.” Thus spake Mr, es be: 


a brigade of artillery, and a- 


In the interests of historical accuracy 
as well as in justice to those who there fought and. 
gave their lives, the truth should be spread broad- 


That is the business of the 
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~madoe last week. 
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George to a Welsh meeting of ministers in Port- 
The Irish question, the League 
-of Nations, and the industrial conflict were his 
illustrations of subjects outside the pale. Let them 
alone, was his emphatic advice. Speak peace, love, 
unity,—that is enough. Just make the spiritual 
conditions right, and you do your full duty, said 
the Premier; but “if you attempt specific solutions 
in these things, you will divide and destroy the 
churches.” J 

What is atmosphere? In the physical order it 
consists uf many definite elements, the most essen- 
tial of which for us human beings is oxygen. The 
most deadly element is carbon dioxide, which some- 


times gets rather thick, and in mines especially is 


the most insistent enemy of the toilers. Some of 
us think that the world is down in the dark these 
days. The air is not good. We do not breathe 
freely or happily,—some are choking with despair ; 
and we do not see the way out by merely using 
lovely words about what a fine thing it would 
be if we had the right atmosphere. The name for 
that sort of talk is “hot air.” 

The facts we face come before the dreams we 
cherish. The job on our hands is twofold. We 
have got to know something definite about the 
actual conditions before we can do the spiritual 
physician’s work of making a healthy atmosphere 
for' the soul. Lloyd George is wrong. What de- 
stroys the churches is not the controversy growing 
out of anxious care for humankind on the part of 
ministers, who, like politicians and medical doc- 
tors, are not immune from mistakes. What kills 
“religion is the ecclesiastical curse of puling along 
on platitudes about nothings in a delectable land 
that never was nor can be, while the world of plain 
folk perishes for precise and accurate knowledge, 
detailed and true solutions, of these present prob- 
lems. 


Suffocate or Live 


F THE ATMOSPHERE needs re-creating, let 
us first clear it of its unlovely and rank malaria. 
What specific thing breeds the poison in the air we 
live by—or perish by? On this question does Lloyd 
George think he can deceive the prophets by his 
smooth abstractions? No more, we assure him, 
than Luther could be shut up when the atmosphere 
created at Rome made its deadly way to his monk’s 
cell. He separated that atmosphere into its specific 
constituents, and we are taught that not less than 
ninety-five things were the basis of his very disturb- 
ing utterance. And thus he created a new atmos- 
phere! He could “do no other.” Who cannot 
multiply modern instances? 

Of course it is not pleasant for people in author- 
ity constantly to be subject to investigation and 
correction. But who is immune in this blessed 
world? We all have our bosses, and the higher we 


ascend the scale of office the more numerous and 


imperious they become. That is the difference be- 
tween to-day and yesterday. When divine rights 


ay gat enthroned, the atmosphere was made by the 
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king and his courtiers; but the king business has 
gone rather flat, and no one is so high and mighty 
but he has to answer to the people. The people 
nfake hard masters, but pretty just. 

The churches and their ministers are the best 
friends of the children of God, and with their 
highly sensitized natures on such subjects as human 
rights and duties, moral and spiritual welfare, 
brotherhood and justice, they still speak with the 
ancient authority and to the point better than any 
other spokesmen. Of course, they have no interest 
in politics, capital, race disputes, or war, as such. 
What they want to know is, what is happening to 
the souls and bodies of human beings in all these 
things. Do their health, liberty, morality, liveli- 
hood, and right to happiness suffer? Then things 
must change. 

To-day, the sermons to the college graduates are 
full of attempts at atmospheric analysis. And be- 
hold, they do not call it good. They tell us why 
it is not good. They have various answers, for 
doctors disagree. But on the fundamental proposi- 
tion, namely, their duty to make the analysis and 
to publish their findings, there is no difference of 
opinion. The world is free to take their advice or 
leave it. It can suffocate if it wants to. But the 
preachers say it wants to live the abundant life. 


Why Is This? 


“TF I HAD two hundred dollars I would go to 
Jersey City and see the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight.” We overheard the remark the other day. 
It was made by a man whose personal appearance 
betrayed idleness and general lack of prosperity. 
He recounted the privileges he could buy with two 
hundred dollars, including travelling and hotel 
expense and a twenty-five-dollar seat at the ring- 
side. Word comes also that Attorney-General 
Daugherty pays weekly visits to the training quar- 
ters of Jack Dempsey at Atlantic City. Jocularly 
he replied to a question, “Well, I am the Attorney- 
General of the United States, and I think it’s my 
duty to be there to see if the fight is on the level. 
Draw your own conclusion from that.” Wall 
Street has settled on Dempsey as a three-to-one 
favorite. Wagers in the thousands are being made. 
It is a safe conclusion that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars will be lost and won, and other huge 
sums taken at the box office. For what? 
Representative Gallivan, a week ago, asked the 
national Congress to “prevent any pugilistic con- 
test in any State of the United States for the cham- 
pionship of the world until Congress had taken 
some action as to the solution of the question of 
adjusted compensation of the men and women who 
were called into the World War service.” Behold 
the contrast! Vast sums spent to watch two men 
batter each other into insensibility, while thou- 
sands of World War victims, men who gave up, 
many of them forever, their claim to vigorous pro- 
ductive manhood, denied the meagre stipend that 
would stand between them and want. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Negotiations with Japan 


vyelopments of the week was the announcement that Sec- 

retary Hughes had taken up directly with Japan all 
questions outstanding between the United States and that 
country. These issues were brought to a focus by the recent 
note issued by Mr. Hughes dissenting from the action of the 
powers of the Entente in granting the mandate for the island 
of Yap to Japan, and ealling attention to the importance of 
that speck on the Pacific to cable communications between the 
United States and the Far Hast. While this question was 
pending, Premier Hara of Japan on June 14 informed the 
prefectural governors of his Administration of his intention 
to “deal candidly and justly” with all nations. The announce- 
ment from Washington that Mr. Hughes was negotiating di- 
rectly with the Japanese ambassador to Washington on the 
question of Yap and all other issues came a day later. 


C)*« OF THE MOST INTERESTING and significant de- 


Mr. Hughes to Weigh Peace and War 


In his negotiations with. Baron Shidehara, Secretary Hughes 
is enyisaging problems of a magnitude seldom exceeded by 
those that have confronted an American statesman. There 
is a profound feeling, amounting to a conviction, among ob- 
servers of events at Washington, that the relations between 
America and Japan have been growing in tensity for the past 
half-score of years. In the past few weeks, naval officers have 
not hesitated to predict, privately, that a war with Japan is 
inevitable, and that it might be expected to break out in the 
course of the’next five, or even two, years. The background 
to these apprehensions is a mass of questions requiring an an- 
swer. These questions range from the problem of immigration 
to the mandate for Yap. All these issues lie within the field 
of negotiations now entered into by Mr. Hughes and Baron 
Shidehara. Millions of people on both sides of the Pacific 
will hope that the pending conversations will sweep away 
the entire accumulation of misunderstandings. 


Knox Hits a Snag in the House 


Senator Knox’s plan to end the war with Germany by reso- 
lution ran into a snag—and probably foundered—in the House 
of Representatives, on June 13. Instead of adopting the 
resolution framed by Mr. Knox and adopted by the Senate, 
the House passed the Porter resolution by the overwhelming 
vote of 305 to 61. This resolution, which was denounced by 
some of its opponents as “an apology to Germany,” confines 
itself to the statement that the war is over. Unlike the Knox 
resolution, it does not repeal the declaration of war. An at- 
tempt to add to the resolution .a proviso for joint disarma- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 254 to 112. Sent to conference, 
the Porter resolution seemed to offer prospects of carrying the 
day despite opposition from Senate sources. 


Frenchman and German Talk Peace 


Two business men,—one French and one German,—each hold- 
ing an official mandate and bearing the reputation of being a 
political economist as well as a philosopher, met to discuss a 
common cause last week. The Frenchman was Louis Loucheur, 
French Minister of Reconstruction. His late enemy was 
Walter Rathenau, who holds the corresponding post in Ber- 
lin. At the end of the conferences, M. Loucheur reported to 
the French Cabinet that Dr. Rathenau had made to him con- 
crete offers for joint action in the reconstruction of the dev- 
astated region of France, for the opening up of German as 
well as French markets, for the upbuilding of French and 
German credit. The programme thus outlined may or may not 
go through, either in whole or in part, but M. Loucheur pointed 
out the significance of the event when he expressed to his 
French colleagues the opinion that the conference had a good 
result because it tended to a common understanding. 


President Gives a Hint on “Deflation” 


There have been unmistakable evidences for the past two 
years that the bureaucracy created by the war is dying hard 
in Washington. The Joint Executive Congressional Reor- 
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ganization Committee, organized to “deflate” the national ser- 
vice, recently ran into the will of this bureaucracy to live. 
Walter F. Brown, chairman of the Committee, informed the 
President the other day that one of the bureaus in question— 
the Naval Hydrographic Office—was offering resistance to the 
effort to put it on .a peace basis. Taking this complaint as a 
text, President Harding told the members of the Cabinet, at — 
the regular meeting on June 14, that recalcitrant bureau 
chiefs would find themselves confronted with dismissal. So the 
work of administrative “deflation” is to go on despite bureau 
chiefs tenacious of their swollen status during war. 


Obregon Proves Difficult 


Evidence developed last week to show that in his announced _ 
determination to negotiate a treaty of commerce and amity 
with Mexico on the basis of a recognition of all American 
rights, Secretary Hughes may have been counting without his 
Obregon. The news from Washington during the week in- 
dicated that the President of Mexico, after his implied accept- 
ance of Mr. Hughes’s proposal “in principle,’ is in no mood to 
recede from his position on the administrative and legisla- 
tive measures that have brought vigorous complaints from 
American oil operators in Mexico. These measures include 
high taxation and “regulation” of production, which Ameri- 
cans denounce as confiscatory and obstructive. In a communi- 
cation issued last week, the Mexican embassy in Washington 
defended these measures as both reasonable and necessary. — 


After Admiral Sims, Ambassador Harvey? 


The prompt recall of Rear Admiral William, S. Sims as a. 
result of his “jackass vote” speech in London has brought the 
question of Ambassador Harvey’s conduct to the front. While 
the Admiral was on his way home on the Olympic, his critics 
in Congress were making their plans to bring pressure to bear 
for his punishment, at least by reprimand. In these and other 
quarters it was also pointed out that Ambassador Harvey has 
been guilty of indiscretions even more “blazing” than those 
credited to the Admiral. These criticisms were taking con- 
erete form in a movement to bring about the recall of the 
Ambassador. 


Mr. Hughes Defines Our War Aim 


While Ambassador Harvey’s assurances in London that we 
entered the war solely to “save our own skins” were still 
ringing in the ear, Secretary Hughes offered a definition of our 
war aims on June 15. Speaking at the alumni dinner at Brown 
University, of which he is a graduate, Mr. Hughes said: “Our 
men... offered their lives, and all the energies of the coun- 
try were harnessed in the supreme effort, because we loved the 
institutions of liberty and intended to maintain them; because 
we hated tyranny and the brutality and ruthlessness which 
found expression in the worship of force; and because we 
found our fate linked with that of the free peoples who were 
struggling for the preservation of the essentials of freédom.” 

SD: 


Adoration 
HELEN L. STETSON 


No present, past, nor future time, 
Beginning, end, but only thou, 

O great Creator, to whose power 
Of ceaseless ebb and flow we bow. 


What we claim ours is thine alone. 
What we call great is only clay 

Formed by thy strength, lit by thy love, " 
That sun whose throne is cloudless day. 


Within its beam no fear can lurk, ; 
Wrapt by its warmth no doubt be known, 
For this small casket, framed of earth, 
A jewel holds, a priceless stone; 


Through which, when surface dross is cleared 
And prisms cut by perfect rule, 

Thy beams will pierce to crystal depths 
And mirror, like a limpid pool, 


Thy radiant Self in likeness true, 

As planets, moon, and stars at night 
Reveal thy universal plan, _ = 
_ Proclaim thee Lord, their life, their light! 
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And All Agreed 


A clergyman writes, June 7, the following interesting letter 
to Tun RucistuR : “One Sunday in an Ohio sanatorium, a Jew, 
an Episcopalian, a Spanish Catholic, a Presbyterian, and a 
Unitarian were drawn into a religious discussion. It grew 
rather heated. Somebody wondered if one of them could 
say anything all could agree to. The Unitarian girl, on the 
spur of the moment, wrote these impromptu Vines. . They 
restored harmony of feeling.” 


Unity 
ir Ge 
Whether called Jehovah, Allah, Elohim, or God, 
We lift our hearts to Thee, 
Bound, by the need of love, to unity. 
Whether to Zoroaster, Buddha, Moses, or the Christ, 


We humbly bow the knee, 
Bound, by reverence for the wise, to unity. 


~ 


War, her red girdle round the earth has thrown. 
By prayers in many names we would our sins atone; 
But of one brotherhood, oh, make us all Thine own. 

O Spirit of Right, of Peace, 

Our light increase. 

Lead on! 

Diversified, alone, if Thy will be; 
But in the desire for the good, 
Bound—one—in unity. 


LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


The Post-Office Mission 


To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


At the annual meeting of the Post-Office Mission 
Workers, held Thursday, May 26, 1921, it was moved, 
seconded, and unanimously carried that “the Post- 
Office Mission Workers, by a rising vote, wish to ex- 
press to Dr. Dieifenbach their heartfelt appreciation of 
his co-operation in publishing the special number of 
Tue CuristiAN Registrar devoted to Mission work. It 
has brought before the entire denomination the achieve- 
ments of the Mission, and by so doing has strengthened 


the work immeasurably.” 


Boston, Mass. Lintan F. Bracxeurr, Secretary. 


Ireland 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Abraham Lincoln drafted the following resolution, 
at a meeting held on September 12, 1849, when Hun- 
gary was trying in vain to set up a republic :-— 

Resolved, that in their present glorious struggle for liberty, 
Hungarians command our highest admiration and have our 
warmest sympathy. i 

That they have our most ardent prayers for their speedy 
triumph and final success. 

That the Government of the United States should acknowl- 
edge the independence of Hungary as a nation of freemen at 
the very earliest moment consistent with our amicable relations 
with the government against which they are contending. 


Thomas Jefferson when Secretary of State wrote, 


as official spokesman for President Washington, to the 
United States Minister to France, on November 7, 


Bi Wy i doers 


“Tt accords with our principles to acknowledge any 
government to be rightful which is formed by the will 


_of the nation substantially declared.” . 


Lloyd George said to the House of Commons after 
the Irish elections of 1918 :— 

“Tf you asked the people of Ireland what they would 
accept, by an emphatic majority they would say, ‘We 


¥ want independence and an Irish republic” There is 


¥° ; 
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absolutely no doubt about that. The elected repre- 
sentatives of Ireland now by a clear, definite majority 
have declared in favor of independence.” 

Another election has just shown the same thing. 
According to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson, the case for recognition of the Irish Repub- 
lic is complete. 

We recognized Cuba and all the other Latin-Ameri- 
can republics that struggled to free themselves from 
Spain; we have recognized the Republic of Panama and 
the Republic of Armenia. 

No doubt the thought expressed in the last clause 
of Lincoln’s resolution will carry much weight; but 
even those who feel that we cannot recognize the Irish 
Republic ought to wish that we could. 

The case of our Confederate States, often quoted in 
this connection, is not a parallel. The Confederate 
States had entered the Union of their own free will. 
They were like a woman who has been married with 
her own consent: Ireland is like a woman who has been 
seized by force and is held in most unwilling subjection. 

Unitarians pride themselves on freedom from relig- 
ious and race prejudice; but if Ireland were an island 
off the coast of Spain, with the majority of the inhabi- 
tants Protestants of British descent, and one little 
corner of the island Spanish and Catholic, and if the 
relations between that island and Spain were in all 
other respects the same as those between Ireland and 
Great Britain, my impression is that those Unitarians 
who are now pro-British in their sympathies would 
be decidedly anti-Spanish. 

This is said not out of any ill-will toward Great 
Britain. I am an Englishman’s daughter, and I love 
England; but I love justice and liberty more. 

Auich Stonp BLackwELu. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Is the Majority a Sovereign ? 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN RuecisTErR :— 

I am glad of the statement in your issue of May 26, 
that TH Ruaisrer seeks to steer in the direction of 
the freedom of truth. You printed in the same number 
an astonishingly suggestive word from Lord Robert 
Cecil, saying, “If the situation had been known to the 
world, no nation could have forced its people to fight.” 
Please do not therefore say again that it was ever by 
“the solemn and mature judgment of this nation” that 
we entered upon the war. There was information 
enough in 1914 to give us due warning. But an over- 
whelming and one-sided propaganda soon made mature 
The suppression of truth set in 
long before 1917. What newspapers in all America 
tried to let the truth be told,—without which no just 
conclusion could be reached? To this day no one 
knows how far the Nation was from being a unit in 
its will to enter the war. The spirit of democracy 
asks for open discussion and a plebiscite upon every 
great undertaking. But those who make war wish no 
discussion and no popular vote. Where has there 
ever been a solemn and mature decision for war? We 
do not even now agree as to what we fought for. 

Grant, however (what surely is not true), that a 
majority deliberately chose war in 1917; the main 
question returns: What right had they to command 
the consciences of others and to conscript their sons? 
The Wayside Pulpit has been carrying fine words from 
William Penn: “There is no man, nor number of men, 
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on earth, who have authority to rule over men’s con- 
sciences.” Our religion bids us do all things at all 
times toward all men with a good will. Our humanity 
bids us keep a fair and open mind. Our self-respect, 
as men, bids us stand straight and hold to our prin- 
ciples. : 

There is not one of these sentences that you can pro- 
claim in wartime. Wherever they are believed they 
are dynamic to stop war, or any quarrel. 

You can choose between these axioms of your 
religion and war, but you cannot use these axioms to 
justify war. There has never been a more melancholy 
spectacle than to see churches standing silent while 
their government ruthlessly suppressed the ideas to 
which the churches owed their existence! 

The real issue over which men have been blindly 
fighting was not between certain nations. It was the 
question of the right of any nation, or any powerful 
group of men in a nation, to compel men’s consciences. 
Men who had broken from the superstition of “the di- 
vine right of kings” still imagined that a majority 
somehow possess a certain “sovereignty .’ that is, a right 
to force and enslave the souls of the minority. The 
framers of our Constitution tried to provide barriers 
against this tyranny. But war, the arch-anarchist, 
never respects law, and so, when the church would not 
stand for conscience, the courts also failed. This 
stopped the inflow of light and humanity, and crippled 
the spiritual power of the Nation. 

The world had already grappled with this very issue 
through persecutions and inquisitions in the realm of 
religion, and, we hope, had settled it forever. It 
settled this, not by fighting, but by the futility of 


fighting. Violence had proved more destructive than 
heresy. The one thing that could kill an error was 


the light. Violence blinded men’s eyes to the light. 
But the old issue is still with us in the realm of poli- 
tics and economics. You surely must repel your 
enemies ; you must suppress the enemies of your social 
order; you must fight autocracy abroad, and save the 
state from “Bolshevists” and anarchists. But the use 
of violence, even in angry language, is now hardening 
men’s hearts’ and working the evil that it is supposed 
to frustrate. It turns a victorious nation into a mob 
of autocrats, and dissolves the beautiful bonds of 
order, It drives even kindly men the way of shame 
and cruelty. (Witness the desolating blockade of 
Germany, inflicted by the Allies after the fair promises 
of the Armistice!) It takes away the vision from the 
eyes of the men of religion, and fills men’s minds with 
doubts. 

This is not to be patient or non-resistant to evil 
least of all to evil in ourselves. We must “over- 
come it with good,” as men only can do. In a word, 
we must bring plenty of light, and hearts full of 
humanity. Does any one think a people whose relig- 
ion teaches them to do this will ever need to fear evil 
at home or abroad? Cuarurs F. Down. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 


Varied Comment 


Edgar Wallace predicts in the London Illustrated 
Herald the great increase of the influence of women. 
He finds that all over the world, but particularly in 
England and America, men are trying to remove 
women from positions secured during the war, and 
held because women have demonstiated that they were 
as competent as men. Women will take their stand. 
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A question is neatly asked and illustrated in a recent 
address by Dean Brown. He cited the case of Van- 
derbilt, who when he died left $180,000,000. It is per- 
tinent to inquire, he said, whether this entire fortune 
represented service rendered by the man who possessed 
it, or whether it represented money earned by engi- 
neers, firemen, farmers, consumers, and many other 
persons who had a connection with the accumulation 
of all this wealth. According to the Usher “Chronol- 
ogy,” Adam and Eve lived 4004 B.c. Suppose, said 
the speaker, Adam had lived and worked year in and 
year out from that date down to the present hour 
at a wage of one hundred dollarg a day. In the six 
thousand years he would have earned just $180,000,000. 
The whole industrial problem could easily be settled 
if each man received only what he earned. 


td 


Edward T. Devine says of our foreign obligations: 
“The responsibilities of America did not originate in 
the Treaty of Versailles and do not fluctuate with the 
fortunes of the political parties. They arise from the 
very conditions which exist—at home, in the war-dev- 
astated regions, and elsewhere. Upon the resources 
and steadfastness of the United States the future of 
civilization in large measure depends. Our first obli- 

gation is to maintain unimpaired those institutions 
whch condition our security and prosperity. We must 
put our house in order, by an active policy in health, 
education, industrial readjustment, political reorgani- 
zation. Our second obligation is to share the experi- 
ences through which mankind is passing. We cannot 
be isolated, and we cannot be an over-ruling provi- 
dence; but we can clarify our views of foreign policy, 
we can know what is going on in other nations, and we 
can deliberately decide what part we shall play in the 
society of nations.” 


Will Japan Return Shantun¢? 


This lively question, which brings out many others, and 
throws remarkable light on “the two Japans,” 
is answered by the distinguished 
missionary and publicist 


CLAY MAC CAULEY 


HAVE THOUGHT much over the suggestion of 
] the Editor that I say something to Tum Rects- 

THR’s readers about “the Shantung Problem.” I 
value deeply the compliment which the’ suggestion 
bears, but I seriously question my ability to deal with 
it adequately or even with moderate satisfaction. 

The course of events of which the problem is an issue 
is a commonplace in recent history. I mean the un- 
just demands made upon China long ago, which had 
brought Shantung under German domination; the 
successful attack by Japan upon the German forces 
holding Shantung, as Japan’s contribution to the Al- 
lies’ effort to prevent a German victory in the World 
War; Japan’s promise when victorious to return 
Shantung, at some time, to China; the lengthened delay 
in making this return and the impatience and pro- 
nounced suspicions of Japan’s critics and enemies over 
the delay; the adjudication as to title, made in Japan’s 
favor by the Peace Treaty conferees; China’s efforts. 
then to secure some decree from the League of Nations 
against “dilatory” Japan, and the associated refusal: 


rl 
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of China to accept Japan’s repeated offer to meet her 
officials for a conference over “the return of Shantung.” 
All these things and more gave rise to the present 
complicated speculation among interested peoples 


about the future of Shantung. They are, I suppose, a 


commonplace among ‘TH RegistTer’s readers. A mere 
restatement of them would be profitless. 

The really vital interest in the whole matter now is 
that which bears upon the answer to the big question, 
Will Japan make good her promise to return Shantung 
to China? And here is where I find my inability to 
meet your suggestion satisfactorily. Of course, I do 
not know what the outcome of all the present inter- 
national diplomatic parleying and scheming will be. 
There are, however, certain facts and probabilities 


- which might well be kept in mind as indicative of the 


answer that the question is at some time to receive. 
Some notes about these may be pertinent here. Will 
Japan return the government of Shantung to China? 
Her authoritative representative certainly made a pos- 
itive promise to do so, at the time Germany’s power was 
overthrown at Kiao-chau. In 1916, Marquis, then 
Count, Okuma, heading the Imperial Ministry, pro- 
claimed to the world that Japan’s victory meant res- 
toration to China of the domain that had been forced 
away from her by the European Kaiser. Well, it is 
claimed that the Japanese have never made a govern- 
mental promise in their international relationships that 
they have failed to keep, and to keep with especial fidel- 
ity. So, concerning the pledge volunteered to the 
nations that Shantung had been wrested from Germany 
to be returned to its national home, I have been assured 
over and over again that the Japanese people will never, 
whatever their political stress national or international 
may be, allow that pledge to fail. I say “the Japanese 
people.” J ie 


Count Okuma was in Office 


In considering our question we are met, therefore, 
with this radically important qualification, that the 
promise concerning Shantung is a promise made in 
such wise that it is to be regarded as made for the whole 
nation as such—Emperor and subjects; all together 
comprising one perpetual dynastic organism—and is 
consequently sure of fulfilment. As Premier, Count 
Okuma spoke as bearing an Imperial decree; so far, 
then, as the Empire can act, that decree must be obeyed. 

But underneath this all-potent political principle 
there has come in these modern times, as probably 
never before in Japan’s history, a distracting strife of 
partisan forces, with their successes and failures. Con- 
tending in the name of the divinely generated and or- 
dained Emperor, there are now great groups of the 


_Japanese people which, in large, may be named the 


Old and the New Japan,—the Japan of a historic, 
feudal, and military oligarchy, and a Japan that is 
rapidly growing into leadership in the Empire, under 
the inspiration of what have been named the ideals 
and aspirations of Democracy. Now it so happened 
that at the time the Japanese were victorious at Shan- 
tung the spokesman for the Imperial will, Count Okuma, 
was in office as New Japan’s foremost leader, and be- 
cause of this fact, it is reasonable to judge, the just and 


generous promise about Shantung became the nation’s. 


will and took place among the Imperial pledges which, 
it is claimed, have never been and never will be allowed 
to fail. 

I cannot here follow the struggle that has involved 


the Japan of the present generation in its rise from the 


feudal and oligarchic state it was seventy years ago, 
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to the constitutional and popular representative com- 
monwealth it is seeking to enter to-day; but I am confi- 
dent that, in noting the varying fortunes of this strug- 
gle, there is to be learned, in largest measure, just why 
the Liberal Premier’s promise of the return of Shan- - 
tung to China has been slow in coming into effect. Of 
course, there are other reasons for the delay, arising 
mostly from Japan’s diplomatic intercourse with China 
itself and connected with the complex career of the 
nations seeking a proper international readjustment 
the world around. 


Will Retain Port at Tsingtau 


But I am assured that the main cause of the delay 
lies in the tenacious, conservative purposes and efforts 
of the traditional feudalism, of the clan oligarchy, of 
the ambitious militarism, which is vainly struggling to 
retain power as the directing force in the Empire. 
Among other aims, the Old Japan has not been willing 
to give up Shantung, which it has wished to use as an 
Imperial province. Its influence was more or less ef- 
fective in the militaristic Terauchi administration, 
which for a while was successor to the more liberal 
sway of Count Okuma. I am told that it seriously 
embarrassed many negotiations with China then pro- 
posed. But the Terauchi Ministry about two years 
ago came to an end, to be succeeded by the present 
much more liberal administration directed under the 
premiership of a commoner, Mr. Hara. Because of 
this change, the Shantung promise is again at the front 
as a pledge to which the nation is bound. I have just 
been assured by authoritative representatives that the 
people of Japan are overwhelmingly in favor, not only 
of a speedy and generous return of sovereignty in Shan- 
tung to China, but that they wish for a rapidly increas- 
ing political freedom throughout Korea, too. The 
main serious source of delay for Imperial favor in both 
these directions happens to lie in the personality of 
one man, the historic heir of the control of the Empire’s 
ancient oligarchy, the chief of the three surviving “Elder 


_ Statesmen,” the Genro, who were the leaders in Japan’s 


Imperial Restoration in 1868,—Prince Yamagata. This 
masterful genius of the past, however, must lose his 
grasp upon the political development of his nation in 
the very near future. More than fourscore years old, 
his hold is weakening fast, and may be impotent at any 
time now. With his passing, it is the general expecta- 
tion that the Old Japan, politically, will pass, too, 
nevermore to be formidable in the path in which the 
New Japan is moving forward, aiming to make the 
Empire one of the popular and representative of the 
world’s nationalities. 

I do not know, as I have said, how “the Shantung 
Problem” is to be solved; but the notes I have been 
giving concerning various evident facts in Japan’s cur- 
rent development may be accepted, I believe, as indicat- 
ing that the time is not far distant when Japan’s 
Imperial promise about Shantung will be made good. 
Japan will then, in all probability, retain a port at 
Tsingtau for the furtherance of its commerce and.inter- 
national fellowship with China,—that would be but 
an endorsed international procedure; but for the rest, 
it will pass the province of Shantung back to its ancient 
political status and therewith become bound by a co- 
operative good-will with all the Chinese peoples. 

This is my expectation, as I remember Japan’s his- 
toric fidelity to all pledges made by her responsible 
statesmen on behalf of the nation in the sacred name 
of the Emperor, and hear of the present increased wish 
of the Japanese people to gain, as far as possible, the 
good-will of mankind. 
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Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


I 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 


TIS WELL KNOWN that many of the hymns asso- 
] ciated with English. and Scotch Nonconformists 
were metrical versions of the Psalms. It is not so 
well known that many of the hymns of later date, some 
of the most famous, owe their conception and inspira- 
tion to Scripture text or story. The hymn is thus the 
narrative of the story or the interpretation of the 
text, and carries, like all poetry truly great, individual 
and universal application. 

Take, for example, the hymn “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” than which there is probably no hymn in the 
English tongue more widely known or more generally 
used. Yet of those who sing it in home or in congre- 
gation, how many realize that it is the story of Jacob’s 
religious experience? The narrative is a description in 
verse of the event of a dream, which made a turning- 
point in this life history of the ancient world, when 
for a moment Jacob saw within the veil and was con- 
verted; a theophany vouchsafed a savage whereby a 
lawbreaker becomes a judge, and an outcast a patriarch 
among his people. 

Let us turn to the actual record in Genesis. Jacob, 
a homesick and terrified fugitive, is fleeing at his 
father’s command from the just wrath of his elder 
brother, bearing the heavy cross of friendlessness and 
exile. Vaguely his thoughts turn to God, only half 
believed in, and yet feared with a superstitious dread. 
Groping in mental doubt and darkness, he wonders 
how it would be if God were, and were really with 
him. Wishing thus, as the sun disappears he takes a 
stone for a pillow and lies down, hoping for auspicious 
dreams, those important omens in the imagination of 
his day. (See Genesis xxviii. 1-11; hymn, stanzas 1 
and 2.) 

Then comes the dream. As Jacob sleeps the deep 
sleep of the weary traveller, behold, a ladder set up on 
earth, and angels upon it to point the way and en- 
courage him to mount. His aspiration is fact. God is 
merciful. God desires in very truth, even as Jacob had 
desired Him, to be near his wandering son. (Genesis 
xxviii. 12; hymn, stanza 3.) 

The dreamer awakens, awe-stricken, and trembling 
at this glimpse of Eternity. Yet as he looks fearfully 
about, all is as when he went to sleep the night before, 
only he himself is changed. He takes new courage. 
He is enthusiastic to know God and to serve Him, and 
to be reconciled to his brother. He is indeed converted ; 
and in gratitude, though his means are rude, he erects 
an altar and dedicates it with the sacrifice of some of 
his scanty food and a vow to be henceforth more obe- 
dient and more faithful. (Genesis xxviii. 18,19; hymn, 
stanza 4.) 

The journey is then continued, but in how different a 
temper than before the dream vision! It is like the 
winged movement of faith. His thoughts soar, and he 
speeds onward as though he trod on air, and the tram- 
mels of the body no longer held the soul in durance. 
All his griefs are forgotten as he travels into the east, 
there to find a happy home and to live an honored and 
useful life. (Genesis xxviii. 20, 21 a xxix. 1-11; 
hymn, stanza 5.) 

How picturesque and pointed are scene and story! 
Only Bible narrative lends itself to poetry in this in- 
imitable fashion. There are modern Jacobs whose 
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names might be changed to Israel (wrestler with God) 


as was that of this Old Testament hero, but who would - 


not fit into a hymn. No, only this Jacob could do that. 
The others must read of him and achieve their own 
heavenly ladder, be it in dream or fact, climbing 
thereon, as did this ancient type of rebellion and re- 
pentance, from things temporal to things eternal. 


The Creed of the Friends* 


How the substitute for force would work in the world, 
especially in the progress of international good- 
will— Why not a Secretary of Peace ? 


PIRITUAL FORCES form the foundation upon 
which our institutions rest. Great social struct- 
ures, like the family, church, and state, are sus- 

tained by the power of faith, loyalty, justice, and love. 
It is not only the kingdom of heaven that is “within” 
men, but also the empires of earth. When loyalty to 
the Czar died out of the hearts of the Russian people, 
Nicholas found himself a helpless man in the midst of 
his vast estates and former armies. Napoleon could 
conquer Europe after he got an army of soldiers, will- 
ing to die, if need be, for France and the emperor; but 
Napoleon did not get the grand army by the might of 
his fists. He won men by championing their cause, by 
dazzling their imaginations and winning their hearts. 

Physical force alone is inadequate to preserve our 
institutions. Its use is unnecessary and usually harm- 
ful. Once men believed that Christian faith could only 
be preserved in the last resort by violence. The dun- 
geon, rack, and stake were used to protect the faith and 
preserve the church. To-day in America the church 
still survives and flourishes without reliance on force. 
There probably was never an age when Christian be- 
lief was so widespread and vital. Likewise the family 
has survived, held together by affection. We no longer 
force unwilling women into the marriage bond, and the 
rod is little used on the child. ; 

Altruism is as ancient in the history of even pre- 
human life as selfishness. Kropotkin has shown in his 
“Mutual Aid” that the popular misconstruction of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest is far from scien- 
tific. 
or most brutal or even the strongest physically. God 
is not always on the side of the heaviest battalions. 
We have learned to train men to courses of conduct 
within limited areas controlled by altruistic motives. 

Parents give themselves for their children; patriots 
die for their country. Tradition, history, literature, 
monuments, public ceremonies, and celebrations glorify 
the deed, praise the heroism, and perpetuate the 
motive. A similar all-pervasive education enjoining 
the practice of universal brotherhood, calling out in us 
and trusting in others a code of unselfish honor in all 
personal and international relations, would produce a 
Christian universalism as reliable as the basis of social 
institutions as is nationalistic patriotism; and as far 
above it as modern patriotism is above the tribal clan- 
nishness of ancient Scotland or Israel. 

We believe there is ample basis in history, as well as 
in the science of life, for belief in the sufficiency of the 
higher forces, justice, sympathy, kindness, love, and 
faith, to provide for all that we value in our present 
social order. When the American Union was formed, 
the States, “in order to provide for the common defence 
and to promote the general welfare,” disarmed against 


*A statement of timely importance rang of extraordinary sais io sub- 
mitted by the Friends’ Peace Committee 
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It does not mean the survival of the most selfish. 


each other. Succeeding generations, trained to recog- 
nize common obligations throughout the Union and to 
trust the processes of justice, have found these far more 
effective in making life, person, and property secure 
than the armed peace of the medieval barons or the 
individual preparedness of the Western frontier. 
Women and children who form the great bulk of human 
society are, from the point of view of physical force 
employed for their protection, quite helpless. Yet 
women and children are quite safe in any society, where 
the appeal of their winsomeness and need is sufficient 
to arouse respect, chivalry, or pity. It is only in war- 
time, when force is invoked for their ostensible protec- 
tion, that women and children suffer wholesale violence, 
when the force fails, as it did in Belgium and in France. 

We should equip ourselves as a nation to deal with 
the problems of international relations, not by the use 
or threat of force, but by the agencies of helpfulness 
and good-will. We ought to have a Secretary of Peace 
in the Cabinet to direct such work as the sanitation of 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Panama, and the Panama Canal; 
and to help less favored countries like Haiti with their 
finances and elections. Under him should be a force of 
workers as effective as the army, but as inoffensive to 
the pride and liberties of other peoples as the Red 
Cross. They should be engineers, financial experts, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, missionaries, editors, physi- 
cians, nurses, and statesmen. The Secretary of Peace 
should have direction of the Red Cross. The American 
consuls and diplomats should report to him all cases of 
need in other nations and all other conditions that 
threaten the internal peace and welfare of less favored 
nations or which might involve us in conflict with other 
peoples. -He would then use the forces at his disposal 
in a way to help the needy peoples without any such 
suspicion of aggression or evil designs against their 
rights, territory, or sovereignty on our part as the 
presence of soldiers excites. 


Making Name “America” a Talisman 
While waiting for such provision in our government 
for the use of good-will as an agent of national self- 
protection and neighborly helpfulness, we must rely on 
the voluntary work of men of good-will among us. We 


_ must call for the services of the missionary and educa- 


tor. Ifa mere handful of our choicest young men and 
women, compared to the number a war would call for, 
would not wait for the call of a limited and militant 
patriotism in case of war, but would volunteer at the 
call of Christ in response to the deep needs of such 
countries as Mexico and Japan, it would do more than 
an army to make us secure from danger; and if our 
people at home were willing to support these volunteers 


- with a tithe of what they would give in case of war, and 


if in addition they would treat the inhabitants of these 
countries with Christian courtesy and impartial good- 
will, the danger of war with these countries would dis- 
appear forever. 

A part of the people of the United States have in- 
trusted the Society of Friends with the distribution of 
their gifts of mercy to the underfed children of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Poland. The work is making the 
name “America” a talisman with which to conjure up 
in the hearts of the coming generation of Germans 
feelings of friendship rather than of hate. Recently 


- one of the workers came upon a group of German chil- 


dren holding United States flags. Recognizing him, 
they waved the flags, shouting, “Uncle Sam is our 
uncle, too!” They will cherish no desire for revenge 


against: America, for in their case we have effectively 


overcome evil with good. 


~ 
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Thoughts from Nietzsche 
I. The Saperman 


ROBERT 8. LORING 


HERE IS NOTHING very interesting about the 
life of Nietzsche except his writings. Born in 
Germany in 1844, he believed that his family 

came from Poland. Since he had little respect for 

either German militarism or German culture, he always 
preferred to be called a Pole. His father was a country 
clergyman, but transmitted to his son none of his own 
respectful attitude toward religion. Nietzsche, when 
young, was said to have been “the perfection of a well- 
mannered boy, and never did anything naughty.” Per- 
haps he was saving his strength in order to throw 
stones later in life at everything with which he dis- 
agreed. As a model boy he gained a fellowship which 
enabled him to spend six years in an exclusive prepara- 
tory school where he specialized in languages. At the 
university he devoted himself to classical studies, and 
at twenty-four became a professor of philology at Basel, 
in Switzerland, where he taught for ten years with suc- 
cess. Then he gave up his professorship and devoted 

himself to critical writing. His mind died in 1889, 

but his body continued to live until 1900. 

An admirer of Nietzsche calls him “a poet-philoso- 
pher, a lover of mankind, a prophet of a Christ that is 
to be.” Such terms do not seem accurate. They im- 
ply a genial spirit, a sympathy with life, a desire to 
help all men. These qualities are not prominent in 
Nietzsche’s books. Nietzsche is more like strong medi- 
cine than like pleasant food. His teachings provide a 
tonic for occasional use rather than every-day spiritual 
nourishment. Like many old-fashioned tonics they 
often leave a bitter taste in the mouth. There seems, 
however, to be this difference: while the old-fashioned 
tonic had printed on the bottle, “Shake before Taking,” 
in the case of Nietzsche you first take and then you 
shake. Sometimes you shake with indignation that 
such radical thoughts should ever get into print. 

Take the startling titles of some of Nietzsche’s books. 
“Beyond Good and Evil”; how that shakes the comfort- 
able opinion that ethical questions have all been settled. 
Take “The Anti-Christ”; how that shakes those ortho- 
dox believers who blindly cling to the dogmatic, priestly, 
ritualistic type of Christianity. Or consider some of 
his striking sentences. “It is only among decadents 
that pity is called a virtue”; how this irritates those 
inefficient persons to whom life is a slush of sentimen- 
talism, and makes them weep more unavailing tears 
than ever. Or there is his notorious remark about war, 
“You say it is a good cause that justifies a war; I say 
it is a good war that justifies every cause.” We can 
see the professional pacifist grow red in the face, reach 
angrily for the nearest weapon, and rush into the fight. 

Extremely irritating sentences are not what we ex- 
pect from a “poet-philosopher,” but they are not inap- 
propriate in a strong tonic. If the tonic be of the 
fraudulent and patent-medicine type, then the stimu- 
lant is bad and ought to be condemned. But if the 
tonic be wisely prepared, and the shock contains a due 
percentage of truth, then a dose may be good for us 
all, especially when we are suffering from mental or 
moral indolence. 

Now Nietzsche holds that all society is suffering from 
an attack of this tired feeling. Men are made ineffi- 
cient by a kind of universal spring-fever, a sort of 
mental and moral hook-worm disease. The result is 
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the half-hearted type of life Ibsen ridiculed when in his 
poem “Brand” he wrote :— 


Try every man in heart and soul, 
You'll find he has no virtue whole, 

But just a little grain of each. 

A little pious in the pew, 

A little grave,—his father’s way,— 

A little free in promise making, 

And then, when vows in liquor willed, 
Must be in mortal stress fulfilled, 

A little fine in promise breaking. 

Yet, as I say, all fragments still, 

His faults, his merits, fragments all, 
Partial in good, partial in ill, 

Partial in great things, and in small ;— 
And here’s the grief, that, worse or best, 
Each fragment of him wrecks the rest. 


In a world of ambition and courage men ought to 
help one another to rise above the commonplace level, 
but this is the last thing they ever do. As Emerson 
wrote: “Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members. Self-reliance 
is its aversion. It loves not realities and creators, but 
names and customs.” Nietzsche enters into particu- 
lars and gives a list of the things that discourage the 
search for realities. There is Philosophy, of the self- 
satisfied type. If a man’s thought be tired of the 
contradictions of life, if he be too weary to think his 
way farther along the path toward truth, then some 
so-called final system of philosophy comes along. It 
tells him that all truth has been discovered and asks 
him to enroll himself as a blind follower of Plato; or 
Kant, or Hegel. There is Democracy, as Nietzsche 
understands, or misunderstands it. If aman be weary 
trying to reach social perfection, if the struggle for new 
and higher types of social life be too much for him, 
democracy bids him rest. It declares that life on “Main 
Street” is good enough, that the standard of the crowd 
is sufficient, that the hoarse mutterings of the drab un- 
educated mass is the voice of God, and that the struggle 
for the unusual may cease. There is Socialism. If a 
man tire trying to earn a living, if courage fail him 
in business competition, if he have not the heart to 
strive for leadership and efficiency in industry, he is 
told to average property and wages, to adjust his work 
to the lowest level, and to slow down the wheels of 
progress. 

There is Morality, that lower form of morality which 
identifies itself with custom, and is always praising 
the “good old days.” If a man become discouraged 
about progress and reform, this morality takes advan- 
tage of his weakness. It says to him: “What is the 
use of changes? Stick to the old ways, follow the old 
crowd, and you cannot go wrong.” ‘There is Religion, 
of that enervating type that Nietzsche calls a “crime 
against life.” It teacltes that it is impossible for man 
to be good for much in this evil world. He must look 
to Heaven for salvation. He need not take the trouble 
to be heroic, for he can expect some supernatural being 
to do the work for him, to make up all his deficiencies, 
and to carry his sins. There is Art, which also may be 
employed as a narcotic. If a man just feels wrong, he 
uses a few sweet sounds, or bits of bright colors to 
hypnotize himself, to call his attention away from 
‘stern realities. If we recite an ancient creed in church, 
the spoken words may seem to contradict modern ex- 
perience and knowledge. But when we hear a great 
choir sing the creed, the sensuous sound of many voices 
puts a false authority into the words, and our feelings 
assent to doctrines which the mind denies. Thus art 
may be used to draw a curtain between man and truth. 


(To be continued) 
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Where Does Education Get In? 


It looks like a sectarian scheme in Washington to keep 
the little red schoolhouse down to the original 
rural dimensions, instead of enlarging it 
into a great national institution 


SIDNEY A. WESTON 


N THE FLOOR of the Senate, in 1867, Charles 
C) Sumner declared, “If I had my way, there would 
be a Federal Department of Education, with a 
Secretary of Education in the President’s Cabinet.” 
For more than fifty years friends of education have 
waged a fight to bring to fulfilment the hope expressed 
in the words of one of America’s foremost statesmen. 
The Smith-Towner bill recently attempted to provide 
for such a department through Congressional legisla- 
tion. Friends of education followed with interest the 
progress of that bill in the closing months of the last 
administration, and were disappointed when it was 
crowded out in the final rush of legislative matters 
which marked the close of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

At the opening of the session of the present Congress, 
Judge Towner introduced a new bill providing for a 
Department of Education, with appropriations for spe- 
cific purposes. This bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, April 11, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and ordered to be printed. This is 
now known as the Towner-Sterling bill. It is carefully 
framed to avoid the objections raised by some educators 
to the old Smith-Towner bill, especially guarding 
against Federal interference in the educational pro- 
gramme and provisions of each State. The salient 
features of the bill are these:— 

(1) Creates a Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet, at a salary of $12,000. 

(2) Defines powers and duties of Secretary and pro- 
vides funds for administration of the Department. 

(3) Authorizes the appropriation to the amount of 
$7,500,000, if necessary, for the removal of illiteracy, 
to be distributed to the States on the basis of the 
number of native-born illiterates, and administered by 
the States in the same manner as are their other funds. 

(4) Authorizes the appropriation to the amount of 
$7,500,000, if necessary, for Americanization, to be dis- 
tributed to the States on the basis of the number of 
foreign-born residents; to be used to teach immigrants 
to speak and read English and to understand and ap- 
preciate the Government of the United States and the 
duties of citizenship. These funds to be administered 
entirely by the States according to their own laws. 

(5) Authorizes appropriation up to $50,000,000 to 
equalize educational opportunities in public elementary 
and secondary schools, especially rural schools, dis- 
tributing one-half in proportion to children, one-half in 
proportion to teachers, and administered entirely by 
the States. In order to qualify, a State must (@) pro- 
vide schools for at least twenty-four weeks in the year; 
(b) require attendance at some school, public or pri- 
vate, for at least twenty-four weeks in the_year, of all 
those between seven and fourteen years of age; and 
(c) require that all common branches bé taught in 
English, in all schools, public and private. 

(6) Authorizes the appropriation up to $20,000,000 
for-physical education, and instruction in the princi- 
ples of health and sanitation, apportioned on the basis 
of population and administered entirely by the States. 

(7) Authorizes the appropriation up to $15,000,000 | 
for training teachers, both prospective and in service; 
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“apportioned on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed and administered entirely by the States. 

(8) In order to qualify for these apportionments, 
States must 


(a) Accept this Act by legislative enactment ; 


(b) Provide for distribution and administration 
of funds; 


(c) Designate the chief educational authority ; 
(d) Charge the State Treasurer with responsibil- 
ity for the funds. 


- It is specifically provided that no money appropri- 
ated by this Act shall be used for the rental, erection, 
or repair of buildings, equipment, or for the purchase 
or rental of land, or for the payment of debts or the 
interest thereon. ; 

(9) It provides a National Council on Education, to 
consult and advise with the Secretary of Education on 
subjects relating to the promotion and development of 
education in the United States. This Council is made 
up of the Secretary of Education, the chief educational 
authority in each State, twenty-five educators repre- 
senting different interests in education, appointed an- 
nually by the Secretary of Education, twenty-five per- 
sons not educators, interested in the results of educa- 
tion from the standpoint of the public, appointed annu- 
; ally by the Secretary of Education. This Council 
¥ shall meet for conference once each year at the call 
| of the Secretary of Education. 

It can readily be seen that this bill gives education 
adequate recognition and a place of dignity in the Fed- 
| eral Government. If passed it would show that the 
Government is as interested in the education of its 

children as it is in the welfare of its hogs and cattle, 
through its Department of Agriculture. At present, 
education is only a bureau in the Department of the 
Interior. 

The movement for a Department of Education has 
the support of the following national organizations, be- 
sides innumerable local organizations: the National 
Education Association, American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Teachers, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, American Library Asso- 
ciation, National Council of Jewish Women, Associa- 

‘tion of Collegiate Alumnz, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, National League of Women Voters, National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The American Council on Education conducted a 
referendum on this measufe among all the colleges and 
universities of the United States. This Council is an 
organization which brings together for common action 
all the great national educational associations, such as 
the Association of American Colleges, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, the Association of American Engi- 
neering Schools, the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges, the National Association of State Universities, 

the National Catholic Education Association, the Na- 
= .* tional Education Association, and others. About seven- 
ninths of the, group represented in this Council 
voted favorably for a separate Department of Educa- 
- tion, with a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. The state commissioners of public school 
education are practically unanimous in favor of this 
measure. In short, educators throughout the country 
5 are overwhelmingly in favor of the independent De- 
partment of Education, with a Secretary of Education 
in the President’s Cabinet. 


— ss. he he 
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There was introduced on May 5 into the Senate of 
the United States a bill to establish a Department cf 
Public Welfare, which is called in the press “the Fess- 
Kenyon bill,” and is reported to be an administration 
measure. By the provisions of this bill, education is 
made one of four subordinate divisions of this proposed 
department. If enacted, this bill would eliminate the 
Towner-Sterling bill and defeat the movement for an 
independent Department of Education, with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet, co-ordinate with other 
Cabinet officers. This fact should be kept clearly in 
mind, for it is now the crucial issue in the long fight 
for adequate recognition of education by the Federal 
Government. So far as the educational provisions in 
the Department of Public Welfare bill are concerned, 
that bill carries practically none of the important feat- 
ures of the Towner-Sterling bill. Instead of an inde- 
pendent department, with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, it makes education a subordinate divi- 
sion of a department, and places at its head an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Public Welfare, with an annual salary 
of only $5,000. Associated with education in this de- 
partment are a division of public health, a division of 
social service, and a division of veteran service. 

The type of educational leadership which a great 
government such as ours should have cannot be se- 
cured for an annual stipend of $5,000. Public school 
superintendents in large cities receive from $10,000 to 
15,000. Yet this bill offers a salary half as large for 
the educational superintendent of the Nation. 


Waited on President Harding 


Friends of education have recently gone to Washing- 
ton and registered their protest before the Congres- 
sional Committee and the President against submerg- 
ing education in a Department of Public Welfare. 
General public school educators, college professors and 
heads of educational institutions, leaders of women’s 
organizations, and Protestant Christian educational 
leaders unanimously voiced their opposition to the 
proposed legislation, and their demand for a separate 
educational department, with a Secretary in the Cab- 
Messages 
were read from leading public school state superin- 
tendents, from the educational secretaries of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterians U.S.A., 
the Reformed Church, the Southern Presbyterians, the 
Northern Baptists, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the Evangeli- 
cal Synod, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Disci- 
ples, the Congregationalists, and the Unitarians, as 
well as the secretaries of the state Sunday-school asso- 
ciations throughout the Union. 

The resolution of the committee on education of the 
Sunday School Council of the International Sunday 
School Association was also presented to the Congres- 
sional Committee. It expressed the approval of the 
Towner education bill and of the stronger organization 
and support which it assures to the public school sys- 
tem, and declared “its strong opposition to the substi- 
tution of a Welfare Department or any other depart- 
ment for the proposed Department of Education.” 

A delegation of Christian leaders also waited upon 
President Harding and stated that the Protestant 
churches of the country are a unit on the proposition 
that education should be a separate department of the 
Federal Government, and should not be a subordinate 
division of the proposed Department of Public Wel- 
fare. In this delegation were Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
executive secretary, Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
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cation; Rev. Paul Micou, president of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education; Dr. Howard B. Grose, 
secretary of the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press; Dr. E. O. Watson and Dr. Samuel McCrea Cav- 
ert, from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ ; 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn, chairman of the committee 
on education of the Sunday School Council of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association; Mr. Marion 
Lawrence, honorary general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association; Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, secretary of the Department of Religious 


Education of the American Unitarian Association; 


Dr. Alexander Henry of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication; Rey. Otto Mayer of the Sunday School 
Board of the Evangelical Synod; Dr. Sidney A. Wes- 
ton, president of the Sunday School Council; and Dr. 
George T. Webb, secretary of the Sunday School Coun- 
cil. 

The delegation found the President friendly in spirit, 
but frankly opposed to the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education and apparently determined to in- 
clude it in the new Department of Public Welfare. 

The transfer of education to the Department of 
Public Welfare is an evasion of the issue and a defeat 
of the wishes of a large body of public school and Prot- 
estant Christian educators. The decision rests squarely 
with the President and Congress of the United States, 
and the people will hold them responsible. 


Daylight and Dusk 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Stars shine out in the blinding light of day 
Just as they shine at night. 

When we cannot see them, we should never say 
They are not just as bright. 


Souls we know are just as sweet and fair 
When we are gay and brave. 

But we love them best when our hearts are filled with care 
And friends are what we crave. 


Do People Any Longer Think? 


Or do they just nibble at the exterior of Reality without 
biting through into tts substance ? 
Especially in religion ? 


CLARA 8S. CARTER 


HE LATE CHARLES ELIOT NORTON—a name 
| everywhere familiar to the literary world, and 
the target of general criticism, for the reason 
that the ideals which he presented were so far above 
the level of common attainment—wrote to a friend a 
few years before his death, “I am strongly inclined to 
write a lecture, and to deliver it on every possible 
occasion, on the subject, ‘Do people any longer think?’ ” 
The same thought developed to considerable length in 
a volume given to the public of President Lowell of 
Harvard University and in a magazine article of 
strength. This is more than an academic question. 
Were it only that, this would be no proper place for its 
presentation. 

Even allowing that feeling is the moving impulse to 
nearly every kind of action, yet feeling, unless it be the 
blossom growing upon a stalk of truth that has been 
well thought out, is as ineffective a promoter of steady 
and sturdy action as is the foam that is lashed upon 
the beach by a roaring tempest. Truth must stand as 
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the basis for everything that is safe and sure, and 
gaining a grip upon the truth, by intellectually pene- 
trating it, by a process of sterling worth, becomes 
consequently an indispensable aid to surety of senti- 
ment, and stability, and solidity of action. 
Intelligence does not create salvation, using the 
word in its broadest sense, but salvation by character 
presupposes intelligence,—it is relevant to intelligent 
beings. It is not a question of having a large stock 
of opinions. A man’s opinionativeness cannot be 
taken as measure of his thoughtfulness. In fact it is 


more than probable that an opinionated person is such’ 


just because he is not thoughtful. A small and inactive 
mind is far more likely to be set in its views than one 
the machinery of whose mind is kept in lively opera- 
tion. Such a person is not so much rooted into his 
opinions as rusted into them. 


Conviction is Anchorage 


The writer often wonders, as she sits in her chureh 
service, how many of those adults that are definitely 
denominational are such because they have applied 
their minds to the denominational problem and, as the 
result of research and of weighing the respective 
claims of the several denominations, have with delib- 
erate intelligence associated themselves with this par- 
ticular order of doctrine or polity. 

Here it should be noticed that if the power to think 
is included in the stock of possibilities with which -God 
has endowed us, it is not optional with us to use, 
disuse, or abuse that power. LEvery faculty we possess 
practically carries with it Divine authorization to turn 
that faculty to account. It is as though we had been 
labelled with a “Take this and make the most of it.” 
The parable of “the talents” covers: every type and 
variety of human possibility, and it is not thinking to 
let the mentality slide over the surface of things, to 
nibble at the exterior of Reality without biting through 
into its substance. Only by realizing the divine 
obligation to think are we going to have intelligent and 
sympathetic touch with God’s thought. 

A fact often commented upon in both the secular and 
the religious press is “the uncertainty and instability 
of present-day religious convictions.” That hardly 
admits of denial. An attempt is made to relieve a 
situation so created, by averring that conviction in 


religious matters is not, after all, an essential, and that — 


what a man is and does counts, and not any ethical or 
religious principles that he may chance to entertain. 
The fact in the case is, however, that in our character 
and life we never get very far away from our princi- 
ples, and by our principles is to be understood our 
honest conviction of what is right and true. The 
Liberals are aroused to this conviction—conviction is 
anchorage. The Liberal young are thinking and 
feeling their way into the truth and are coming under 
the influence of its sway (of its profound sway, we 
repeat), of its mighty imperialism! 

If it is only heart that can know heart, it is only 
mind that can know mind—and mind that is at work, 
—tmind that is ever possessed of a penetrative passion 
for Good, full of presentiment and ‘of search and 
research; the quiet spirit of exploration; all of that 
an essential, even while not claiming that it is the 
only essential. Such open-mindedness, and only such, 
is the hope of the church, and the particular ground of 


any confidence with which we look forward to the ~ 


maintenance and extension of the cause of Christ in 
years to come. “Think on these things”; set your 
mind to work on them. : 
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Disarmament: A Sermon 
Delivered in the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., June 5, 1921 


- REV. MILES HANSON 


EH TAKE OUR PART to-day in a nation-wide appeal 

for International Disarmament, and a saner inter- 

national thought. I am snre that I have your sympathy 
when I try to voice an earnest desire that the nations of the 
world should turn from the madness of warfare to the wisdom 
of mutual sympathy and helpfulness of true Christian Love. 

There is no need to attempt to describe the horrors of war, 
for we all are too near to those horrors to require any verbal 
picture of them, and we all realize the threatened greater hor- 
rors of future warfare in which chemical discoveries threaten 
to work their terrors. We all tremble when we try to visu- 
alize the frightfulness, the new fears and destructiveness of 
the scientific inventions which the later days of the past war 
foreshadowed. Recognizing these, we all feel that it is the 
bounden duty of all thinkers carefully to consider how we can 
minimize the danger of international outbreaks in the days to 
come. “ ; 

In thus trying to speak on your behalf I do not claim that 
the days of warfare are over. I can see occasions when it 
seems wrong to draw the sword. I have never been able to 
see how England or the United States could have avoided 
taking part in the late world struggle, and I feel, somewhat 
reluctantly, that there may come occasions when the terrors 
of warfare cannot be put aside with honor. General Sherman 
wrote of Edward Bok the following words the force of which 
we all feel :— 

“Tn the providence of God, there is a time when the sword 
may cut the Gordian Knot and set free the principles of 
right and justice, bound up in the meshes of hatred, revenge, 
and tyranny, that the pens of mighty men like Clay, Webster, 
Crittenden, and Lincoln are unable to disentangle.” 

In the same letter a hint is given which indicates the lines 
on which we all can with wisdom move. Mr. Bok had used 
the oft-repeated quotation, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” and Sherman called his attention to the whole saying 
the sense of which the partial quotation somewhat garbled. 
The whole saying runs,— 

‘ Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 


If we can provide a race of men “entirely great,” then cer- 
tainly the sword must take a second place in competition with 
the instruments of peace. Our great duty is to study how best 
to provide such men, and I know of only one way to procure 
them, and of only one foundation on which to build, and that 
is the way of careful thought. We need (first) careful exami- 
nation of generally credited sayings, and in addition to this 
somewhat negative task (second) a careful formulation of 
more positive beliefs. Let me give an example of what I mean 
by the examination of generally credited sayings. 

We hear repeated ad nauseam the saying, “The best way to 
be prepared for peace is to be prepared for war.” Is this so? 
I answer emphatically, “No,” I fondly thought in the early 
days of 1914 that. that saying was killed, and dead beyond 
the hope of resurrection. The one nation that was thoroughly 
prepared for war and therefore should have been the one 
strong for peace was the very nation that brought on the war. 
And certainly if that nation had not been prepared for war 
there would have been none. To be prepared for war is to 
court war and not insure peace. But, it may be urged, if 
other nations had been equally prepared, then Germany would 
not have moved; that is, there should have been a mad race 
of armaments, and a mad rivalry of preparations. Finally 
the clash would have come, and neither God nor man could have 
averted it. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done! 


Another objection passes through the mind, viz., that it 
was the preparedness of the British fleet that saved the day 
for the Allies. This is true, but that evident truth is an ar- 
gument strengthening the contention that while one land is 
prepared another land must also prepare; it but emphasizes 
the fact that disarmament cannot be simply national, but must 
also be international. 

Further thought will call to mind instances in which unpre- 
paredness preserved peace, and in which preparedness would 
probably have led to warfare. I happened to be living on the 
border of Mexico when there were many indications of a clash 
between the United States and the land across the Rio Grande. 

One night we were awakened by a great rumbling and the tread 


of many feet. I got up and looked out. A battery of big guns 
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was passing and was being taken up to the hills just behind, 
and there they were to be set with muzzles pointing to the 
little Mexican city of Juarez. At that dead hour of night it 
did seem that something were about to happen, and we all 
were very anxious. I went to see a neighbor who had knowl- 
edge of doings behind the curtain, and he said to me: “You 
can go home to bed. Nothing will happen. The army is not 
prepared for an invasion.” Well, nothing did happen, largely 
owing to unpreparedness. 


A similar instance is to be gathered from the newspapers’ 


of last week. Apparently in that disgraceful race riot in 
Oklahoma the contending sides faced each other in threaten- 
ing attitude. Then guns appeared and bloodshed followed. 
Had neither side been prepared with guns, nothing serious 
would have occurred. Had there not been preparedness there 
would have been no riot. 

This fallacious saying can be matched with others equally 
untrue, and the wise will carefully examine all popular dec- 
larations. 

Let us now turn to the second demand for careful thinking, 
viz., the formulation of beliefs. As stages through which we 
pass to these, we should 


(a) Avoid petty international pin-pricks. 


We are all conscious of little differences and idiosyncrasies. 
Hach nationality has its own ways. Every observer notes 
these peculiarities, and the first impulse is to begin to criti- 
cise. It seems as if no serious harm were done (the casual 
remarks and judgments of fleeting travellers are not often 
worth much attention), but gradually there is an accumulation 
of petty judgments, then follow dislike and distrust and event- 
ually hatred and international discord. The petty pin-pricks 
prove themselves giants’ teeth for which spring a horde of 
warriors. 


(b) Especially avoid Anglo-Saxon pin-pricks. 


The two great branches of the English-speaking folk, being 
akin, feel a little more at liberty to criticise each other, and 
undoubtedly each furnishes the other materials for criticism. 
For a time no harm is done, a little good-natured badinage 
does no hurt, but there is a limit beyond which criticisms are 
resented.- When that limit is reached, all further judgments 
are disastrous. If the English-speaking peoples stand together, 
they can insure the peace of the world; if they separate, then 
through the breach thus formed world evils unthinkable can 
pass. 

As a result of the war, God has placed on these peoples a 
power that can sway the world. Trusting and relying on each 
other, they can do more ‘than has ever been possible to the 
people of any language. Great is the responsibility. Ter- 
rible the subsequent judgment if by thoughtless speech we scat- 
ter our powers. 


(c) Advocate the wise use of money. 


America has never been noted for its thrift. Weearn and we 
spend freely, and sometimes unwisely. This is true both in- 
dividually and nationally. Now if ever is there need for 
thrift,—thrift not only on our land, but the world over. If 
by any means needless spending can be avoided, now is the 
time for such avoidance. Europe is in debt and almost bank- 
rupt; England, the strongest financially of all European 
countries, needs sorely every economy; and we here are none 
too prosperous. Every care is necessary. The place where 
greatest results from economy could be gained is in the prepara- 
tion of armaments. Could some international agreement be 
reached whereby a halt could be called in the building of 
great battleships, a fund would be freed for every ,country’s 
use the blessings of which are incalculable. 

We in this land are in a position to be able to spend more 
freely than any other country, and we are proposing so to do; 
therefore from us the proposal for a halt would come with 
greatest grace. I am sure that there is a widespread desire 
that we should make such a ‘proposal, and it is for us all to 
helpeto strengthen that desire. When we think that we spend 
ninety-three times as much on war affairs as on education, we 
wonder how long it will be ere there will be a world-wide 
recognition of the folly of such a use of wealth. 

One nation alone cannot disarm, but one nation can suggest 
that such disarming could be international, and none can make 
the suggestion with so much weight as the United States, the 
richest of all, and the one with most sons from all within its 
borders. : 

May this honor be ours, for I yearn for a new name or an 
additional name to be bestowed upon our people, a name prom- 
ised by the greatest of spiritual seers—‘Blessed are the peace- 


makers, FOR THEY SHALL BE: CALLED THE SONS OF Gop,” 
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Sunbeam and Raindrops 


MARJORIE DILLON 


They dance upon the window-pane, 

The jolly little drops of rain. 

They roll and tumble, slide and bound, 
Until at last they reach the ground. 


They are so very glad and gay, 

They tap the pane and seem to say, 
“Come out and romp!’’ So I loos out, 
And laugh to see them roll about. 


They coax, and call, and take delight 
In tapping with their fingers light, 
And daring me to join their fun; 
But I must wait till they are done. 


As mother’s Sunbeam I must shine; 
They take their turn, and then it’s mine. 
For if I went outdoors, dear me! 
“Pwould*only spoil their fun, you see. 


When Peter Missed the Pageant 


A FourtH or JuLy STory 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part I 


In May the boys of Pinehurst began 
to save up their “salaries,” as Pug Lit- 
tle termed their earnings, their inten- 
tion being to have the biggest, best, and 
noisiest Fourth in their brief but im- 
portant history. Pug delivered papers 
and looked after his garden, which had 
always brought him a_ goodly sum. Peter 
Parker (“Peter Piper” for fun) was not 
so fortunate as his chum and neighbor. 
Peter had no one of his own, but had 
been taken from an Orphans’ Home by 
Granny Perkins, a peculiar old lady who 
did not in the least appreciate live boys, 
but who was obliged to have some one 
to run her errands and look after Muley. 

Peter’s happiest times were spent in 
making garden, kites, or great schemes 
in Pug’s company, or in the few “hikes” 
Granny had permitted him to enjoy with 
his troop. His most trying experiences 
were in pleasing Granny and chasing con- 
trary old Muley over the country. That 
cow surely lived up to her name, and be- 
sides being as stubborn as a mule she 
was forever managing to pull up her 
stake or sneak out of pasture. Uncan- 
nily, she picked out the very occasions 
on which+Peter planned to enjoy himself 
most. Once when the whole town had 
gathered in Squire Williams’s. field to 
see the first airship land in Pinehurst, 
—that day Muley felt she needed a 
change of scene, and disappeared, to be 
found, after an hour’s frantic search, in 
Baker’s Woods. To be sure Peter had a 
good look at the airship later, but it was 
always a sore spot in his memory that he 
missed the excitement of the landing. 

Another time a Scout “hike” had been 
delayed on account of Muley’s absence, 
and once Peter had missed the refresh- 
ments at a delightful birthday party, 
Granny summoning him out at the most 
blissful moment to hunt for Muley. So 
when the boys of the town began to plan 
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a Fourth of July celebration that would 
start with a dawn bursting in fire-crack- 
ers and ending with skyrockets at bed- 
time, Pug advised Peter solemnly, ‘For 
goodness’ sake chain Muley in the barn 
and lock the door!” 

“If only Granny would let me!” sighed 
Peter, scenting trouble ahead. “But she 
thinks more of that cow than anything. 
Sometimes I think she sics Muley into 
running off!” ‘i 

“She might,” muttered Pug, for all the 
fellows pitied Peter for what they con- 
sidered his slavery to the soured, crotch- 
ety old lady. Pug’s dearest wish, often 
expressed to his mother, was to have 
Peter for a brother ‘for keeps.” He ar- 
gued: “He can sleep with me and we'd 
work hard and earn enough to pay for 
his meals. We don’t need much to wear 
but overalls and our Scout suits.” 

Lucy Dale who lived in the big white 
house on the hill beyond Pug had spent 
a month with a city cousin, coming home 
with an enthusiastic account of the vari- 
sty of Fourth the children of Chester 
were preparing. In her eager descrip- 
tion of the Independence Day Pageant 
she was interrupted by little Bill, her 
brother. 

“What d’you mean—‘Indian-pennies’?” 
he demanded, while Peter inquired re- 
spectfully, “What’s a pageant?” 

Half a dozen playmates had gathered 
under the old apple-tree in Pug’s garden 
to hear Lucy’s glowing account of the 
floats, choruses, costumes, and patriotic 
programme which the town of Chester 
was to enjoy. As she finished breathless 
she turned wistful eyes on Pug and 
Peter, who seemed only luke-warm in 
their approval. ‘We could have one right 
here if we’d get together and push!” was 
her amazing remark that seemed to go 
off in Pug’s ear like a giant cracker. 

“What!” he gasped. Lucy nodded her 
fair curls solemnly. 

“You boys have been saving up for 
cannons and guns and things to blind 
and deafen everybody,” she said indig- 
nantly, for, though fearless, Lucy dis- 
liked the noisy affairs her boy playmates 
revelled in. “Daddy and mother said 
they would help any way they could, and 
so did Frances, my teacher sister. It 
wouldn’t cost much, for the mothers 
could easily fix up costumes and all the 
ladies’ societies would help. The Scouts 
in Chester were to dress in the funni- 
est red paper suits to represent big fire- 
crackers,” she chattered on, slyly obsery- 
ing Pug’s sprouting interest, “and they’ll 
give a drill, just as you boys could. Sis- 
ter and her friends could be~ Columbia 
and Liberty and Betsy Ross, and the girls 
of my age could be the different States.” 

Lucy’s idea-seed, planted that day, 
sprouted wit surprising vigor and 
spread far and wide. The young people 
of Pinehurst were hungry for something 
new and interesting to attempt. So the 
Pageant was decided upon and boosted 
by old and young; that is, by all except 
Granny Perkins, who set the whole busi- 
ness down as “tomfoolery,” —a childish 
scheme to give idle folks an excuse for 
dressing up and showing off. As with 
difficulty Peter held his tongue under 
her daily criticism he wondered sadly 
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whether Granny had never heard the 
stirring lines:— 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said,— ~ 
“This is my own, my native land’? 


She merely sniffed when Peter came in 
glowing with exercise and patriotic zeal 
after practising the flag-drill the Scouts 
were to give in the evening’s celebration, 
After that there would be choruses and 
fireworks donated by the leading busi- 
ness men. ‘Take that stuff to the base- 
ment!” snapped Granny, when Peter 
shyly showed her his funny firecracker 
suit, to get into which reminded him of 
putting on a tight-fitting barrel. With a 
spark of fire in his eyes Peter picked up 
the cherished new flag with which Lucy’s 
father had presented every Scout. 

To Peter, that flag, the first he had 
ever owned, was gomorh ing to be looked 
at and touched with clean and reverent 
eyes and hands, its folds to be guarded 
with his life, if need be. At a flag-rais- 
ing at school, Peter~had been chosen to 
run Old Gtory to the top of the pole while 
the children recited earnestly :— 

Our country’s flag, flag of the brave, 

Will ever o’er the schoolhouse wave! 

Let every heart rejoice and sing,’ 

And let the merry school-bells ring, 

While we, with loyal hearts and true, 

E’er guard our loved Red, White, and Blue. 


The Pageant was to start at mid-morn- 
ing of the great day. At noon there 
would be a picnic in the grove, a band 
concert and athletic events in the after- 
noon, while the drill, fireworks, chorus- 
singing, and story-telling around a camp- 
fire—thrilling tales by real soldiers— 
would end a very satisfactory day. 

But before Peter could do the chores 
and join his friends that ‘morning the 
worst happened. How, Peter could not 
guess in the first bitter moment, but he 
was soon to learn in an unexpected way. 
He had milked early, then had driven 
Muley, slower and more stubborn than 
usual, to her new pasture just out of 
town, beyond the ashman’s shanty. The 
gate had been fastened securely. No liy- 
ing cow could have made her exit with- 
out hands. Yet as Peter was collecting 
his things in feverish haste and was 
about to race out to meet the boys, old 
Farmer Simms called as he passed, 
“Granny, your cow’s out of the pasture!” — 

With this meagre information he drove 
on, leaving an excited Granny and a 
crestfallen boy. There was but one thing 
to do, painful though it seemed. Peter 
carried his bundle and his flag back 
downstairs for fear Granny might hide 
them, and with a sore heart flew out the 
front gate as if his life were at stake. 

Everywhere people. were streaming 
toward the centre of town. Parts of the 
neighborhood were deserted entirely, and 
as Peter raised the dust in the opposite 
direction he noticed only the odd-job boy, 
the queer half-witted son of Mike, the 
ash-hauler, whipping his old horse down 
a back street. 

“He doesn’t know it’s the Fourth!” 
thought Peter, with mingled scorn and 
pity. “He and his father are bad citi- 
zens, every one says. Oh, if only Muley 
has stopped to graze somewhere near, 
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A Child’s Prayer 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock " 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

- But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 
Let the dry heart fill its cup 
Like a poppy looking up; 
Let life lightly wear her crown 
Like a poppy looking down. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent. 

Let .me also cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best. 
—EHdwin Markham. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be strong! be good! be pure!—H. W. 
Longfellow. 


and I won’t miss the parade! There’s 
, a bugle call now! Of all the luck!” 
> In spite of his hopes and wildest ef- 
: forts to locate the missing cow, Peter 
was unsuccessful. Hot, dusty, and 
crushed with the biggest disappointment 
of his life, he turned back at last to fol- 
low a lane leading past the ashman’s 
barn to the river, and drearily he told 


himself: “No use to hurry now. It’s 
started and they can’t wait for me. Pug 
will wonder what’s happened”— Some 


tears that popped out in spite of his 
courage made muddy streaks down his 
hot face. He was back of Mike’s barn 
now, and suddenly he stopped as still 
as if glued to the spot. The sound came 
again,—Muley’s bawl! Peter would have 
recognized it in Guinea! She was shut 
up in Mike’s barn, and there would be 
but one reason, argued Peter, as bits of 
gossip filtered through his dazed brain. 
Mike meant to steal Muley. 

Tiptoeing around where he could get 
a plain view of the untidy cluttered 
barnyard, Peter realized that Mike was 
moving in a hurry. An old eovered 
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not the only article stolen and about to be 
spirited away while good citizens -were 
keeping their country’s birthday. 

Knowing it was useless to yell for 
help, Peter wisely kept quiet and learned 
all he could as long as the men were 
near. But he beat on the door and shout- 
ed frantically when he heard them slam 
a door, and a bit later drive away. 

(To be concluded) 


War-horse Heroes 


Gen. Robert E. Lee said that in many 
cases a war-horse was more of a hero than 
his rider. There are many stories of the 
devotion and care given to the war-horses 
which outlived the famous men they bore 
in battle. : 

Throughout the Civil War, General Lee 
himself rode a magnificent gray horse,— 
Traveller, his name. .In the two years 
that Traveller lived after his master’s 
death he was lovingly provided for. Cin- 
cinnati, General Grant’s mount, was re- 
warded for his days of service by a long 
rest on a beautiful estate near Washing- 
ton. Old Whitey, a -conspicuous horse 
ridden by Gen. Zachary Taylor throughout 
the Mexican War, spent his after-service 
days on the same estate. 

Wellington, the English “Iron Duke,” 
took his horse, Copenhagen, to his estate, 
Strathfieldsaye, and the story goes that 
thereafter Wellington never left home 
without first giving: Copenhagen a 
good-by pat, and a handful of chocolates, 
of which the old pet was very fond. After 
Copenhagen’s death, the Duchess of Wel- 
lington had,some bracelets made from his 
hair and often wore them in his memory. 
Copenhagen’s epitaph is :— 

Here lies Copenhagen, the charger 
ridden by the Duke of Wellington the 
entire day of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Born 1808, died 1836. 


God’s humbler servant, though meaner 
clay, , 

Should share the glory of that glorious 
day. 


Marengo, Napoleon’s horse, spent four- 
teen years grazing in green English mead- 
ows after his master’s exile. Marengo 
always stood stock still beside Napoleon 
during a battle, no matter how loud the 


wagon was piled with odds and ends of}guns roared. The Grenadier Guards had 


furniture, and Amos, tthe son, was coming 
- as fast as he could toward home. The 
old ash-hauler met him at the gate and 
said something about “a quick get-away 
while folks were celebratin’.” Such hon- 
est indignation welled in Peter’s soul 
that without pausing to reflect that he 
was a mile from his friends and any 
help, he called in a clear accusing voice, 
“T don’t know what my cow’s doing here, 
> but I came to take her home.” 

Before he could open the door and res- 
cue Muley he saw his mistake. With a 
snarl they were upon him, and in spite 
of valiant struggles and noisy protest, 
Peter was carried to the empty house, 
shoved into a little back room, and, to 
his horror, locked in. After that, Mike 
and Amos finished their packing, and 
from disjointed bits of conversation 
_ Peter concluded that Granny’s cow was 


a snuff-box made from one of his hoofs, 
and on special occasions this treasure was 
passed among the men who had fought at 
Waterloo. ‘The silver lid of the box is 
inscribed :— 


Hoof of Marengo, barb charger of 
Napoleon. Ridden by him at Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, in the Rus- 
sian campaign, and at Waterloo. 


Around the silver shoe runs this :— 


Marengo was wounded in the rear 
~hip at Waterloo when his master was 
on him in the hollow road in the ad- 
vance of the French. He had fre- 
quently been wounded before in other 
battles. 


Comanche, who alone of horses and men 
survived the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
lived to be almost thirty years old. After 
Custer’s last stand, Comanche was never 
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ridden or driven again. Every care was 


taken of him; and as a final distinction 


his nume was entered on the retired list 
of the United States Army, and for nearly 
twenty years Comanche drew an honora- 
ble pension. 


The Blue Spring Daisy 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The daisy set in song by Burns 
Wore crimson in its crown. 

Our own are mostly white and gold, 
Though some are gold and brown. 


But you, the darling of the spring, 
Are delicate and shy, 

Yet wear the signet of the sun 
And color of the sky. 


How Whitespot Saved Her Baby 


HELEN P. METZGER - 


John stood in the barn door with his 
Uncle Harry. It was near milking-time, 
and the men were driving in the cows. 
They came up the lane, awkwardly rub- 
bing against each other, or bumping 
against the high wire fence. They looked 
stupid, John thought. 

“Cows haven’t much sense, have they, 
Uncle Harry?’ he asked. 

The tall farmer laughed. “See old 
Whitespot yonder?’ the asked, pointing to 
a big, sleepy-looking cow. “Well,” he went 
on, “she’s got more sense than you’d give 
her credit for. Let.me tell you how she 
proved it. Two years ago, I bought some 
cows from a man who lives on the other 
side of the Little Darling River. White- 
spot was one of them. When we drove 
the cows home, we had to ford the river, 
for there is no bridge. But though the 
stream .is pretty wide, the water is not 
deep, so neither the cows nor our horses 
seemed to mind it. But old Whitespot’s 
calf was with her, and the water was a 
trifle too deep for the calf. Out from 
shore the current proved too strong for 
the little creature. It lost its footing, 
and with a terrified bleat was swept away 
from its mother’s side, downstream. Old 
Whitespot didn’t seem to know what to 
do. She went on a few steps with the 
rest of the herd, bawling as though she 
expected the calf to turn around and 
come back. But pretty soon she seemed 
to realize that her calf couldn’t come 
back. ‘Then what do you think she did?” 

“What did she do, Uncle Harry,” asked 
John, breathlessly. “Please tell me.” 

“She just turned, and paddled, or ran, 
downstream till she was below her ealf. 
Then she turned toward the shore, and 
went on across, walking slowly, so the 
little thing could keep up with her. It 
could not easily get away from her again, 
for whenever the current forced it off its 
feet, it could go no farther than its 
mother’s body. She must have known 
that was the only way to save her baby 
from drowning.” 

“Well!” said John, looking at White- 
spot with new interest. ‘‘That’s the first 
time I ever knew a cow had so much 
sense !” 
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Moon Magic 

NANCY BUCKLEY 
The white enchantress presses slender hands 
Upon my dreaming face and with bright bands 
Of silver light she seals my eyes from pain, 
And makes me live my dreams of youth egain. 
And June leaves whisper, and red roses blow, 
And nightingales pour forth their songs’ sweet 

flow. 

And all the land with magic charm is filled, 
And Sorrow’s voice within my heart is stilled. 


Three Alliance Conferences 
Post-Of fice Mission distributes twenty thou- 
sand Good Friday sermons 


The conference on Junior work, in 
charge of the Junior Fellowship Commit- 
tee of The Alliance, was held in Channing 


Hall, Thursday, May 26, Mrs. Donnell 
presiding. Among those present were 


Junior members from Concord, N.H.; Na- 
tick, Jamaica Plain, and Fall River, Mass. 
Half a dozen other groups were repre- 
sented by leaders and friends. Some of 
the girls present reported briefly for their 
branches, several Junior secretaries had 
written reports to be read at the meeting, 
and two leaders of Junior Alliances gave 
interesting accounts of their undertakings 
and problems. The eight members in the 
Berlin, Mass., group, from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, have received much 
benefit from the contact with other Junior 
Alliances, in the exchange of articles for 
fairs, and the many letters written and 
received. 

The little group in Hastport, Me., six 
hours away from the nearest city, has 
found Friendly Links a most wonderful 
opportunity, a real ‘adventure, and the 
result has been a greater loyalty to their 
church. 

The story-telling hour at Bulfinch Place 
Church was taken in charge by the Med- 
ford Juniors one afternoon, and they en- 
tertained the sixty small Italians with a 
valentine party. 

Most of the groups reported holding an 
opening service at their meetings. Two 
interesting letters ‘were read, from Mme. 
Loyson and Mrs. Weller, presenting to 
our Juniors opportunities for service over- 
seas. 

Miss Louise Perry of the Friendly Links 
committee gave a report on “The Juniors 
and Friendly Links,” showing that nearly 
one-half of all Junior Alliances have from 
one to eleven links, and their interest and 
enthusiasm for this work is steadily grow- 
ing. At the close of the meeting the girls 
present had an opportunity to meet-and 
become acquainted. 

At the Post-Office Mission conference, 
held Thursday afternoon, May 26, at Bul- 
finch Place Chureh, Mrs. Anna F. Dakin, 
chairman, welcomed the workers, and 
read a letter from Mrs. Leopold of San 
Diego, Calif., telling of her work. 

Report was given of the special sermons 
issued by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Post-Office Mission. The first 
of January, only two copies of the Christ- 
mas sermon were left; of the twenty 
thousand Good Friday sermons, but few 
remain. A pamphlet of Unitarian hymns 
is to be printed in this same series in the 


| autumn. 


The Christian Register 


Of the Post-Office Mission num- 
ber of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, one thou- 
sand extra copies were ordered by the 
workers. By rising vote the Conference 
expressed to Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach their 
heartfelt appreciation of his eo-operation 
in publishing the special number of THE 
CHRISTIAN RectsteR. It brought before 
the entire denomination the achievements 
of the Post-Office Mission and by so doing 
has strengthened the work immeasurably. 

Mrs. Dakin explained the plan of 
co-operative advertising. Twenty-seven 
branches that did not advertise last year 
haye come into this scheme. The co- 
operation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been promised and that of the 
Laymen’s League is hoped for. 

On hearing of the part taken by Mrs. 
Foote-of St. Louis in making the plan for 
co-operative advertising, the Conference 
sent a letter of thanks to Mrs. Foote for 
her assistance, 

Mr. Ernest G. Adams then gave an in- 
spiring address, promising the co-opera- 
tion of the Laymen’s League with the 
Post-Office Mission, because Unitarianism 
is the most needed religion of to-day. 
Rey. W. R. Clarke of Saco, Me., told of 
his dream to have the Unitarian faith 
carried all over the country. Remarks 
from persons representing different parts 
of the country concluded a most interest- 
ing meeting. 

The Cheerful Letter Exchange held its 
annual conference in Channing Hall, 
Thursday, May 26, at 11 a.m. A large and 
enthusiastic audience of chairmen, mem- 
bers, and friends of branches from all over 
the country showed their deep interest in 
a work full of great possibilities. 

Miss Annie F. Brown superintendent of 
the Lend a Hand Society, gave an illumi- 
nating account of her ten weeks’ trip to 
sixty-four places in seven Southern States. 
The crying need throughout that region 
is for books—more books—and especially 
children’s well-chosen books. The boys 
and girls who are the hope of the people 
are eager for an education. The gratitude 
and appreciation expressed for any help 
is beyond words. In gpite of financial 
depression in-the South, a hopeful and 
progressive spirit prevails; this progres- 
sion iS evidenced by better homes, better 
schools, and better churches. 

Mr. Spencer of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, realizing that the efficiency of 
any society is multiplied by co-operation 
with other organizations, offered to help 
with Bibles and by sending addresses of 
people in Western Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont living in remote regions and in need 
of closer touch with the outside world. 

With greetings and brief accounts of 
work done, with questions freely asked 
by branches from far and near in regard 
to all the various departments including 
home study work, the libraries, and .the 
sunshine bag, the conference closed with 
the feeling that a broad and comprehen- 
sive idea of the Cheerful Letter work had 
been gained by all present. 


Who seeks, and will not take, when once 
*tis offered, 
Shall never find it more. 
—Shakespeare. 
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A Unitarian Catechism 


How the vigorous people and minister reach 
the community with straight, modern, 
S and spiritual answers 


Discovering that a large proportion of 
the population of Schenectady, N.Y., did 
not know what the Unitarian church in 
that city stood for, the minister, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, supported by the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, pub- 
lished a booklet containing questions and 
answers, called, ‘“Unitarianism in Schen- 
ectady.” The booklet was. advertised in 
the press, and distributed to thousands of 
readers. Certain statements in it were 
questioned, a debate ensued, and finally a 
Schenectady paper printed it entire. Here 
are a few questions and answers indicat- 
ing the interesting timely trend of the 
pamphlet :— 


What are the official outside connections 
of the society? 

We are in friendly relations with the 
American Unitarian Association and other 
liberal organizations. 


To what extent does this bind the so- 
ciety? 

We are not bound in any way. We 
have no legal ties of any sort, being 
completely free both as to church govern- 
ment and as to teaching. 


What does the society stand for? 

The constitution declares, “We unite 
for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” 

Is there any required belief? 

There is no required belief. The free- 
dom we have as a society is one we grant 
to the individual. 

Is there any creed? 

No! Every person is left free to do his 
or her own thinking. Creeds encrust 
thought and make it unprogressive. 


Do Unitarians believe in God? 

Yes. But each person defines the term 
for himself. Some believe in a Person; 
some in a Power, Influence, or Spirit; 
some in nature as God. 

What is the interpretation of man? 

Generally, that he is a product of evolu- 
tion, and that he has developed moral and 
spiritual qualities which have produced 
such men as Jesus. 

What is the social creed? 

The Golden Rule, whose terms are to be 
interpreted by practical common sense. 


What is the attitude toward recrea- 


tions? 

We believe that anything is good at any 
time that really re-creates. Nothing in 
itself is unclean, but only as it is misused. 


What is the attitude toward Sunday? 

The society believes with Jesus that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath. Accordingly there is no 
sacred day except as man makes it sacred. 
All days should be sacred to man. For 
convenience and propriety Unitarians use 
Sunday for their religious exercises and 
in that way make it a sacred day. | 

What may be regarded as the supreme 
duty of man? 

-To develop his own personality through 
service to his fellow-men. 
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P= ‘The New Unitarian Campaign 
Central Council makes important decision to 
build up the church 


The Central Council of Unitarian Agen- 
cies met at Unity House, Boston, 4.30 
P.M., Wednesday, May 25. The records 
of the meeting of January 10, 1921, were 
read and approved. ‘The roll call showed 
the following present: President of the 
American Unitarian Association, Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, president of the Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women, secretary of the Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, president of the Lay- 
men’s League, secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, president of 
The Christian Register Incorporated, 
secretary of the General Conference, 
chairman of the Council of the General 
Conference, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, head of the A. 
U. A. Finance Committee, head of the 
A. U. A. Publication Committee, head 
of the A. U. A. Church Extension, head of 
the A. U. A. Religious Education, presi- 
dent of Meadville Theological School, sec- 
retary of Service Pension Society, secre- 
tary of Society for Ministerial Relief, 
secretary of the Society for Theological 
Education, chairman of the Unitarian 
Campaign Committee. 

The report of the committee on co-oper- 
ation at college town centres, with one 
amendment, was adopted. 

‘The moderator, Rev. Minot Simons, re- 
ported a plan for a campaign for member- 
ship in our churches, which report is 
attached to and made a part of the 
records of this meeting. It was voted 
that the report be adopted and that the 

’ moderator be authorized to put the recom- 

_mendations contained in the report into 
‘operation by means of a special committee 
appointed by the moderator, the modera- 
tor to be chairman; the committee to be 
composed of persons representing the 
American Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, the Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, the Educational De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, and The Christian Register In- 
corporated. 

The following is the plan :— 


A CAMPAIGN 
for - 
1. An Increase of Spiritual Power in the 
Unitarian Churches. 
2. A Larger Service to the World. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 
1. A renewed consecration to our faith as 
Unitarians and a united effort to spread 
that faith. 
2. 25% increase in membership in every 
church. Get more people to enlist and 
we get more people to serve. 


Slogan : “Build up the Households of Faith.” 


8. Increase the power back of the Member- 
- ship Campaign by getting 

(a) Every child into the Sunday-school. 
_ (b) Every youth into the Y. P. R. U. 
_ (ce) Every man into the Laymen’s 
League. 
Pe » 


The Christian Register 


(d) Every woman into the Women’s Al- 
liance. 
(e) Every organization in the church 
1. To deepen its own zeal for the 
Unitarian Faith. 
2. To contribute some service to 
the Membership Campaign. 

A committee from the Pacific Coast, 
consisting of Harold E. B. Speight, Clar- 
ence Reed, and Howard B. Bard, pre- 
sented a resolution passed by the Pacific 
Unitarian Conference requesting that cer- 
tain national organizations unite in the 
employment of a field secretary for the 
Pacific. Coast. It was 

Voted to refer the petition to the presidents 
of the American Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Voted, that it is the sentiment of the Central 
Council that a Unitarian mission should be 
established in Czechoslovakia. 

Voted, to add to the membership of the Cen- 
tral Council the secretary of the Society for 
Theological Education. 

Minor O. Simons, Moderator. 
Curtis W. Reese, Clerk. 


Contrast 


ADDISON FLETCHER ANDREWS 


Instead of skyscrapers, 
Verdant hills; 

Instead of stone pavements, 
Laughing rills; 

Instead of street noises, 
Songs of birds; 

Instead of the rabble, 
Lowing herds. 


Instead of scorched sidewalks, 
Cooling dews; 

Instead of brick barracks, 
Gorgeous views ; 

Instead of flat surface, 
Wood-paths steep ; 

Instead of keen worry, 
Restful sleep. 


Instead of transactions, 
Welcome ease; 

Instead of loud tumult, 
Soughing trees ; 

Instead of stern duties, 
Not one care; 

Instead of town stenches, 
God’s pure air! 


Pwo Bons of Britain on Ireland 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RbHGISTER :-— 

Mr. Rhondda Williams says, “There is 
good reason to believe that the Irish de- 
mand could be met, even at this late hour, 
by something short of absolute separa- 
tion,’ in Tur RecisterR of May 12. On 
this he bases his only constructive sugges- 
tions. I wish he were right. But I have 
been a careful student of Irish develop- 
ments and aspirations and must say I 
have never seen the Jeast reason in the 
utterances. of Sinn Fein leaders to en- 
courage such a belief. It would be inter- 
esting to speculate what would happen to 
Mr. Williams if he were to give expression 
to such belief in a Sinn Fein area ‘of 
Ireland. Mr. Thomas, the English labor 
leader, might be able to tell him, after the 
seornful reception he received from the 
Irish of New York when he landed there 


pac first week in May. 


\ 
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The great obstacle in the way to Home 
Rule has been Ulster, and yet, by a 
strange turn of fate, Ulster is now to be 
the first part of Ireland to accept self- 
government. Within a month ‘its Parlia- 
ment will be established and waiting for 
the co-operation of the South. The pro- 
spective Ulster Premier has been in nego- 
tiation with De Valera. Sinn Fein lead- 
ers astutely let the world know that they 


have always left the door open to nego- 


tiate with Irishmen. The grand finale to 
Irish strife may be nearer than we think, 
andthe peace ‘settlement may haye a 
truly Hibernian character. 

I am an Englishman, and eagerly scan 
the horizon for light on a question that 
seriously affects English honor; but in- 
stead of light,» Mr. Williams has given 
us a dose of the lurid pessimism which is 
the obverse of the Nonconformist con- 
science. However, his expression of good- 
will for Ireland will not be lost. It may 
be that his eloquent pleading will give a 
more wholesome touch to the perfervid 
oratory of Erin. ERNEST J. BowpeEn. 

Mibrorp, N.H. 


Hyperbole and Literalists 
To THE HpiroR oF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Fun when the hyperbolists get to prac- 
tising on one another. 

What is “hyperbole”? 
“throwing too far”: 
overstatement, 
tion. 

Without hyperbole speech lacks incisive- 
hess and vigor: with too much of it 
thought is confused and language deteri- 
orates. 

Edison loves hyperbole; the editor of 
the Christian Advocate loves hyperbole ; 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER OWes much [o 
hyperbole. 

Great fun to the initiated to see the hy- 
perbolics flying, but tough on the poor beg- 
gars who take their literature dead se- 
riously. Ernest J. BOWDEN. 

MILFORD, N.H. 


Literally it is 
in plain English it is 
overemphasis, exaggera- 


SEASONED 
New England and Southern 
Textile and Industrial- 
SECURITIES 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


VACATION WORKERS WANTED. — Profitable 
and constructive employment for brain work- 
ers in a movement for the general diffusion of 
prosperity. For particulars address Room 406, 
Kennedy Bldg., Brockton, Mass, 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM. B. Done 
NBLL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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An Early American Home 


. ANNA WARE BARKER 


Harlow House, Plymouth; built in 1677 
Framed from timbers taken from the Pilgrims’ Fort 


We tread the soil our fathers trod before 
us; 
We brave the wintry storms their courage 
knew ; F 
Like them, unto the Heaven shining o’er 
us 
May we be true! 


To children’s children we have told the 
story, 

A sacred legacy from age to age, 

Until their kindled souls have felt its 


glory, 
Their heritage. 


Now let our words be hushed in tender 
feeling 
While in these hallowed walls we stand 
apart, 
And enter silently a home revealing 
The Pilgrim’s heart. 


‘William Harlow House 


An interesting feature of the Tercente- 
nary Celebration of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, to be held at Plymouth the coming 
summer, will be the opening to the public 
of the William Harlow House, built in 
1677. This is one of the few buildings 
now remaining which stood within . the 
lifetime of any of those who came on the 
Mayflower. The house has a peculiar in- 
terest; it was framed with oak timbers 
from ‘the old fort, which, as Winslow re- 
lates, “was built in 1622 on the top of the 
hill under which the town was located.” 
After King Philip’s War, when danger 
from Indian depredations had passed, the 
fort was dismantled and the timbers sold 
to Sergt. William Harlow, a man of prom- 
jnence in the Colony, who used them in the 
construction of his house. The house still 
stands on the ancient highway where it 
was built. 

About forty years ago, in repairing the 
house, the oak posts and beams were un- 


We hear the merry ring of children’s 
voices ; 4 
We see the manly power, the winning 
grace, 
The mighty love, that in its strength re- 
joices 
And lights the place. 


O Pilgrim Land, though wild the tempest 


rages, 

A madder storm than when our fathers 
died, 

May Thou, the dawning hope of future 
ages, 


Be glorified ! 


May the unshaken faith the Pilgrim 
taught us 
His loyal love of home, serene and pure, 
The liberty of soul his courage brought us. 
With us endure. 


covered, and the ancient mortises made in 
fitting the frame of the fort ‘were dis- 
closed. An old hinge was also found 
which is one of those on which the gate 
of the fort hung. For many years a piece 
of the historic rock on which the Pilgrims 
landed was used as a doorstep at the 
Harlow House. This fragment was broken 
from the original boulder during one of 
its several removals, 

The Plymouth Antiquarian Society has 
bought the Harlow House and is engaged 
in restoring and furnishing it on the orig- 
inal model. Contributions for this pur- 
pose may be- sent to W. L. Boyden, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., president of ‘the Plymouth 
National Bank, treasurer of the Harlow 
House Fund. 


Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of us is 
happy in this world? Which of us has 
his desire? or, having it, is satisfied ?— 
Come, children, let us shut up the box and 
the puppets, for our play is played -out.— 
Thackeray. 
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Eloquent Figures 


Some have maintained that two factors 
prohibit extension of liberal principles in 
the Southern States,—the prevalence of 
Roman Catholicism, and the fact that 
people of the Southland are ultra-consery- 
ative. Wishing to demonstrate that the 
spirit of religious liberty prevailed in the 
South as elsewhere; Rey. Chester A. 
Drummond, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church of New Orleans, La., sent a 
list of questions to members of the con- 
gregations. The parish is composed 
largely of men and women from other 
denominations. - : 

Replying to the question, “In what 
State were you born?” thirty-nine said 
one of the Southern States, eleven said 
one of the Western, thirteen said east of 
Ohio, one said England, two Germany. 


Question two asked, “To what denomi- 


nation did your parents adhere?’ An- 
swer: Baptist, four; Congregational, 
two; Episcopal, two; Jewish, one; Lu- . 


theran, three; Methodist, six; Presbyte- 
rian, three; Roman Catholic, four; Uni- 
versalist, two; Unitarian, nineteen; un- 
churched, one. In the case cited, both 
parents were of the same denomination. 
Twenty-eight had parents on both. sides 
who belonged to other than the Unitarian 
denomination. : 


The question was then asked, “Were 
you brought up in their church?’ In 
answer to this, four said no, sixty-two 
said yes. Three Roman Catholic families 
had raised their children to adult age in 
the Catholic Church. Following were the 
in which denominational alle- 
giance was divided: Lutheran and Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian and Catholic, Baptist 
and Catholic, Methodist and Catholic, 


Unitarian and Baptist, Unitarian and 
Episcopalian, Jewish and Episcopalian, 


Lutheran and Episcopalian, one; Episco- 
palian and Catholic, Unitarian and Jew- 
ish, Unitarian and Presbyterian, two; 
Unitarian and Catholic, four. Ten fami- 
lies were named in which one parent was 
Roman Catholic. Thirty-eight members 
of the Unitarian parish of sixty-six who 
replied were brought up apart from the 
influence of Unitarian training. 

Question four asked, “What was the 
motive, or inner experience, which led you 
to become a Christian?” Replies: Free- 
dom of thought and speech; high ideals; 
simplicity of teaching; sincerity; hu-, 
manity of Jesus and the ideal he offers; 
accord with science; optimistic; provi- 
sion for intellectual growth; lack. of 
dogma; satisfies both mind and heart; 
freedom from fear; caught the true sig- 
nificance of the Christ-Life. 

“Have you suggestions to make concern- 
ing methods of spreading the faith in the 
South?” The following thoughtful replies 
were returned to this question: Bring the 
faith to the people, do not wait for the 
people to come to the faith; more mission- 
ary zeal and effort; less of the defensive 
attitude; publication of sermons in pa- 
pers; mail literature; personal effort ; 
public lectures; concentrate on colleges; 
downtown reading-room; week of lectures 
on Unitarianism, ing. 
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Signs of Church Unity 
An experiment that proved kinship of be- 
lievers—Prophetic of the oneness 
of our faith 


On Tuesday, June 7, in Sandwich, Mass., 


- there took place what is likely to be re- 


membered as a notable event in the 
progress of church unity. For the first 
time in their history, the Congregational 
and Unitarian Conferences of Cape Cod 
met in joint session. On Tuesday after- 
noon each conference assembled in the 
respective meeting-house of its denomina- 
tion for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business. Following 
this, after a box luncheon served to all 
delegates, in the Unitarian vestry, both 
conferences assembled for a mass meeting 
in the Unitarian church. The delegates 
chose Deacon Robinson of the Falmouth 
Congregational church moderator of the 


meeting. After a half-hour of singing, led | 


by Rey. F. W. Dunham, minister of the 
Methodist church of Cotuit, prayer was of- 
fered by Rey. BE. A. Chase of Barnstable. 
The two addresses of the evening were 
given by Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Barn- 
stable, who spoke on “Church Unity,” and 
Rey. Arthur E. Holt of Boston, of the 
Social Service Department of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Association, 
whose topic was, “The Church and World 
Reconstruction.” Both addresses were 
forcible, timely, and admirably adapted to 
the occasion and to each other. The at- 
tendance was large, and the spirit of the 
meeting altogether cordial and enthusi- 
astic. A notable incident was the unan- 
imous passing of a resolution urging Goy- 
ernor Cox to appoint a sound man to com- 
plete the unexpired term of the late high 
sheriff of Barnstable County. Next day, 
the meeting opened with a communion 
service which was largely attended and 
which proved to be one of the most in- 
spiring meetings of the session. It was 
appropriately conducted by the ministers 
of the two federated churches on the 
Cape,—Rey. Sarah A. Dixon of Hyannis, 
and Rev. Howard F. Legg of Sandwich. 
Their addresses were of an exceptionally 
high order. The rest of the day was 
given over to the ever-vital question, 


“Church and Present-day Young People.” 


At the morning session Mr. G. H. Roehrig 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A. spoke with un- 
usual power upon the subject, “What 
Young People can do for a Church,” mak- 
ing an appeal for the recognition of youth 
in organized religion. He discussed the 
spiritual value of recreational life, and 
outlined a programme of specific work 
by which boys and girls can be made in- 
tegral factors in church life. The tone 
of the address was modern and progres- 
sive. It aroused an interesting discussion 


ae opened by Rey. E. A. Chase of Barnstable, 


in which a number took part. 

The conference resumed its session in 
the afternoon with a roll-call of churches, 
which showed that of the twenty Congre- 

-gational churches of Barnstable County, 
all but four were represented by pastor 
or lay delegate, while the three Unitarian 
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churches had sent large delegations. After 
passing a unanimous resolution in favor 
of national and international disarma- 
ment, the topic of the day was resumed 
with two addresses by Rey. Thomas Rich- 
ards of Medford, Mass., and Miss Ruth 
Richards of New Bedford, Mass., father 
and daughter. The first spoke of “The 
Religious Life of Young People,” the sec- 
ond, “What Young People Expect of their 
Church.” Both addresses revealed a 
spirit of genuine breadth together with a 
clear insight into existing conditions. Rich 
in practical suggestions, they inspired a 
lively discussion which lasted until the 
arrival of the hour for closing. Before 
separating, the members of the two con- 
ferences had met as individual bodies and 
voted to leave the question of future meet- 
ings to their executive committees, who 
are to report to special business meetings 
to be conyened in the autumn for final 
decision of this question. 

It is sincerely hoped that no impedi- 
ment will arise to prevent future gather- 
ings of this kind. The conference, both 
in the numbers present and more espe- 
cially in the spirit of genuine catholicity 
and liberality manifest throughout its 
gatherings, offered convincing proof of the 
readiness of the majority of its members 
for a reunion of the two branches of Con- 
gregational Christianity, as well as of 
the increased spiritual efficiency to be 
gained through a reunited Christendom. 


Hanska Sends- Gift of Corn 


Fifteen hundred bushels contribuled to Near 
East Relief, under Unitarian leadership 
Rev. Amandus H. Norman, D.D., min- 

ister of the Nora Free Christian Church 

(Unitarian) of Hanska, Minn., as member 

of European and Near Hast Relief Com- 

mittee of Hanska, received the following 
letter from J. M. Davies, state director of 

European and Near WBDast Relief Com- 

mittee :— 


My dear Dr. Norman,—I am in receipt of 
your letter of May 6th, with duplicate copy 
of bill of lading of the car containing approx- 
imately 1500 bushels of shelled corn shipped 
from Hanska under your direction, also a check 
of $2.25 from your committee. Enclosed find 
receipt covering this amount. / 

The record made by the district of Hanska 
is a splendid one. 

I cannot thank you, the efficient members 
of your committee, or the people of your 
district too heartily for the good work you 
have done in connection with this immensely 
important relief work. 

I hope it may be possible for you, in our 
behalf, to thank the good people whose made 
these contributions and thus made this great 
and valuable gift possible. I would like to 
thank each one myself, but know of no better 
way of doing so than by asking you to do so 
for me. 

With the sincerest good wishes for you 
personally, the members of your committee, 
and all the generous givers, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Davins, 
State Director. 


Dr. Norman and his congregation were 
leaders in the collection of this generous 


contribution. 
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BUY A BOOK A WEEK 


A turquoise book for mid-day, 
A golden book for dawn, 
A calico book for kitchens, 
And a green-book for the lawn. 


From “The Bookshop on Wheels.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton Strachey. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 
A biography that gives a new atmosphere to 
the derided “Early Victorian” period, a brilliant 
and amusing picture of an august court, with 
portraits of Prince Albert, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and the rest. 


. 


BACK TO METHUSELAH, by Bernard 
Shaw. ; 

$2.25; by mail, $2.35 

A play of five acts, with a truly Shavian 

preface. We are almost convinced by the flow 

of his argument that death is a habit and that 

by the simple act of willing we may prolong 
our days to at least three hundred years. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS STARR KING, 
by Charles W. Wendte. : 

$3.00; by mail, $3.25 

The biography of a great American patriot 

and preacher; a book for every Unitarian home. 


PILGRIM ° TRAILS, by Frances 
Warner. 


Lester 


$1.75; by mail, $1.85 

A book for the Pilgrims who will visit 

Plymouth and Cape Cod in the course of this 

Tercentenary summer. It breathes, both in 

text and picture, the very spirit of the Pilgrim 
country. 


SECOND BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
The best: modern anthology of American 
poets, including such authors as Harriet Monroe, 
Sara Teasdale, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg} 
and Joyce Kilmer. Miss Rittenhouse proves 
that America has developed a high average of 
poetic talent. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD, by 
Ralph-P. Boas. : 
$1.50; by mail; $1.60 
A selection of Atlantic Monthly articles for 
students of college age, written to arouse interest 
in economic, social, educational, and religious 
problems. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Be as generous with 


a MAN as with a 
picture to which you 
give the best light 


The Progress of Religion 


Country-bred Ministers 
A recent survey of the city of Chicago 
revealed that 80 per cent. of the ministers 
were country born and bred. 


Students Go to Church 


The enrolment at the University of 
Iowa has increased 128 per cent.;- the 
number of students who attend church 
has increased 140 per cent. 


Presbyterian Missions in Siam 

The Kingdom of Siam has thirty-one 
organized Presbyterian churches with a 
membership of eight. thousand. In addi- 
tion there are 141 missions stations, 109 
American Presbyterian missionaries, and 
409 native workers. Sixty-four schools, 
and nine hospitals that treat 44,000 pa- 
tients each year, complete the welfare 
work done for the Siamese by the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Buddhists Increase in Hawaii 
Hawaii, a territory of the United 
States, has seventy-eight Buddhist and 
Shinto temples, eleven of which have been 
built within five years. The temple in 
Honolulu cost $100,000. Seventy-nine 
priests lead the movements. 


Mr. Hickson in China 


James Moore Hickson, known in Amer- 
ica for his healing power, is now in China. 
One who has seen something of his work 
thus describes it: “I was present at one 
of his services in St. John’s Cathedral, 
Hong Kong. The cathedral was full of 
Chinese, one-half of whom were sick and 
came forward for treatment. Mr. Hick- 
son, assisted by two priests, moved about 


healing and consoling. The sight was 
pathetic. Some were unable to walk and 


were visited in the choir stalls where they 
were seated. Mothers came up with ba- 
bies slung on their backs, and the blind 
were led in by friends.” Mr. Hickson is 
on a world tour, and astonishing cases 
of spiritual healing are constantly being 
recorded. 


Jews Equal before the Law 

Although Roman Catholicism is still the 
influencing religion in Poland, recent 
developments have guaranteed religious 
liberty to all citizens. Jews wished to 
incorporate a clause in the constitution 
providing against discrimination on the 
ground of nationality or religion. The 


. 
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proposal was rejected, but a clause was] semination of relief work, all mean that 


inserted safeguarding freedom in religion, 
so that to-day Jews and Christians stand 
equal before the law. 


Church Marches for Unemployed 


The churches of England are attacking 
the problem of unemployment. One of 
the methods adopted to bring the atten- 
tion of the government to the fact that 
one million Englishmen are out of work, 
was the organizing of a great procession. 
The procession was composed in large 
part of clergymen. Men bearing a cross 
marched firste The cross was followed by 
a banner with this inscription, “In the 
Name of Christ We Demand Justice for 
the Unemployed.” Trades-unions, detach- 
ments of unemployed, and groups from 
the Christian Socialist League were in 
line. At Trafalgar Square the procession 
halted, and addresses were delivered by 
a Roman Catholic, by Anglicans, and by 
Free Churchmen. 


Preaching Exchange 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is acting as a pulpit 
exchange between this country and Eng- 
land. It wishes to know the names of 
ministers going to England in order to 
provide them with preaching opportuni- 
ties. 


Motor-truck for Church 


Rey. E. J. Prescott, minister of the 
North Parish of North Andover, Mass., 
recently conceived the notion of bringing 
children to Sunday-school in «a motor- 
truck. The Duclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif., has adopted 
a similar method. Both grown-ups and 
children are carried. ° 


Summer Schools for Ministers 

Rural ministers are to have an oppor- 
tunity to study this summer. Nine educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country 
are offering special courses. The pro- 
grammes include: The Social and Heo- 
nomic Life of Rural and Village Commun- 
ity; Methods of Church Organization and 
Work; Religious Education, Organized 
Play and Recreation; Farm and Home 
Problems. 


Billy Sunday Still Thrives 


Billy Sunday recently concluded an 
eight weeks’ campaign in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Toward the close of the campaign the 
tabernacle, built to hold ten thousand 
people, could not accommodate the 
crowds. The preacher spoke to forty 
thousand persons the last day, and per- 
suaded 2,200 to hit the trail. Fifteen 
thousand converts were gathered in dur- 
ing the campaign. The offering to Mr. 
Sunday was $30,568. 


The Book Wonderful 


The Bible has had a great past. During 
recent years the American Bible Society 
alone has printed and bound sixteen books 
every minute of every working-day. A 
still greater future awaits the Book. The 
widespread intellectual awakening, relig- 


ious persecutions, new interpretations, dis- 


the Bible will have millions of new read- 
ers. Mohammedans are demanding it as 
never before. Peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Balkans, Turkey, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Greece, some of them recently 
liberated, others impregnated with ideas 
of freedom, will welcome its introduction. 
Doors are opening in Mexico, Central 
and South America. The American Bible 
Society has distributed 140,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures in 150 languages, but 
officials say that is only a beginning. 


Some Examples of Real Unity 

The Christian world is seeking unity 
of purpose. A short time ago several 
presidents of American Protestant bodies 
met in convention with the idea in mind 
of organizing for Christian work. Mod- 
erators and presidents in attendance rep- 
resented the Congregational National 
Council, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Methodist Church South, the 
United Lutheran Church, the Reformed 
churches, Dutch and German branches, 
and the National Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Churches situated in the same commun- 
ity are co-operating. In Boise, Ida., min- 
isters and officers of the eight churches 
planned a united campaign of evangelism. 
Each minister preached in turn, and was 
allowed entire liberty of statement. The 
audiences grew until the buildings avail- 
able had been more than filled. The city 
was impressed with the unity of the effort. 
Four hundred persons united with the 
various churches,“ and the citizens pro- 
nounced it a prophetic venture in Chris- 
tian co-operation. 

From England comes the news that 
the Bishop of London, addressing a group 
of Wesleyans recently, suggested that at 
every Wesleyan ordination, a bishop of 
the Bstablished Church be present to 
assist. The Wesleyans—English Metho- 
dists—have no bishops. The proposal was 
considered in the spirit in which it was 
made, and a definite step was taken 
toward bridging the chasm which has 


long existed between Anglicans and Eyan-- 


gelicals. 

Not less significant is a recent occur- 
rence in the town of Presque Isle, Me. 
There, for ten days, Methodists, Adveu- 
tists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Catho- 
lics united in a mission that gradually 
gripped the town, and resulted in strength- 
ened churches. Ministers, reetors, and 
priests forgot ecclesiastical difference, and 
labored solely for the moral and spiritual 
uplift of the community. 


How They Go to Sunday-school — 
The following figures, with reference 
to the Sunday-schools of the world, indi- 
cate the vast extent of the Sunday-school 
movement :— 


_.. Number of Number Total 
Grand Divisions 8. 8. Seholars Enrolment 


No. America... .155,944 17,065,061 18,762,581 
167 13,061 13,667 


Cen, America... 0 

So. America.... 3,246 146,141 162,344 
West Indies.... 1,617 128,437 137,390 
Hurope) vaca wee 8,189 7,943,440 8,623,629 
Asia: «Jeeps 32,85 314 a 1,379,860 
ALTICN Jem see 10,015 660,218 06,225. 
Malaysia’ \.\. cen 538 15,369 15,676 
Oceania ina aac tes 14,85 423,823 495,159 © 


Grand Totals. 287,426 27,709,706 30,296,531 _ 
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Silver Cup for Dr. Barber 
On Wednesday, May 25, at the annual 
meeting of the Meadville Alumni Associa- 
tion at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., a beautiful silver cup, wrought by 
the skilful hand of Arthur J. Stone of 
Gardner, Mass., was presented by the 
Meadville Alumni Association to Dr. 
Henry Hervey Barber, Professor Emeritus 
of the Meadville Theological School. The 
following inscription was engraved upon 
the cup :— 

To 


HENRY HERVEY BARBER, D.D. 
TEACHER—PRBEACHER—POET—FRIEND 


FROM THD 
MEADVILLE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ON THE SIXTINTH YHAR OF HIS ORDINATION 
1861—1921 


In the service of presentation; Dr. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, the only surviving class- 
mate of Dr. Barber in the graduating 
class of 1861 at Meadville, made the 
address with remarkable power, wisdom, 
and affection, and the response of Dr. 


Sibie..Gicittian, Register 


Barber deeply moved every former stu- 
dent present in the room. To behold these 
two veterans who had rendered sixty 
years of distinguished professional ser- 
vice to the cause of the denomination, 
standing before us and uttering words 
of insight, wisdom, and optimism for the 
cause of Unitarian Christianity, and confi- 
dence in its future, was an experience 
which comes but once in a century. 

The other speakers of the afternoon 
were Prof. T. J. Meek, the latest accession 
to the faculty of the Meadville School, 
who spoke upon the present and future 
prospects of the School, and President 
Southworth, who presented the matter of 
a tablet in memory of Ensign William 
KE. Bingham, the only alumnus of the 
School who perished in the World War, 
to be placed in the wall of the chapel. He 


also spoke of the prospect of the Mead-| 


ville House in Chicago, which is likely 
to be made available in the course of a 
few months. The other distinguished 
speaker of the afternoon was Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune, son of the late Jenkin Lloyd 
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Jones of Chicago, who brought tender 
greetings and memories of the past, and a 
kindly and affectionate criticism of Uni- 
tarian ministers who may be so derelict 
as not to take active part in civic and 
social movements in their own communi- 
ties. 

The attendance at the meeting was 
large, the interest was eager, and hope for 
the future of the School ran high. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, James C. 
Duncan; vice-president, Edward John- 
son; secretary and treasurer, William 
Channing Brown; executive committee: 
Adolph Rossbach, Harold Pickett, John 
Mark. . 


The constitution of human creatures, 
and indeed of all creatures which come 
under our notice, is such, as that they are 
capable of naturally becoming qualified 
for states of life for which they were once 
wholly unqualified—Bishop Butler. 


a I 


EARS THAT HEAR 


MUNA 


Chester A. Drummond, formerly of Somerville, Massachusetts, and now 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, recently made a 
survey of his membership, “to refute the belief that the Southland is too 
ultra-conservative for extended missionary effort at this time.” 


Among the suggestions he received as to methods for spreading our faith 
was this: “More frequent visits to the South of the giants of our Faith.” 


‘wvnynncauycucununpintiy atv etcetera Utte 


From a questionnaire sent to II5 persons sixty-six replies were received. 


Only sixteen members were born east of Ohio, and three of these came 
from overseas. 


uns 


In twenty-eight cases the parents were of the same denomination; in eight 
others the denominational allegiance was divided; in none of these was 
either parent a Unitarian. 


Ten members reported that one parent was a Unitarian. 


, 


The proportion of those in this group who grew up without Unitarian 
training is fifty-seven and one-half per cent. 


“auonenanyerynivnicengacitccetiacneiecatenea rites aeneceg 


11,161 Unitarian laymen have sent, and will continue to send, giants of 
their Faith to places which are yearning for the simplicity and sincerity 
of Unitarian Christianity. 


: , UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
. 7 Park Square—Boston 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell has received a 
call to the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Burlington, Vt. He _ will 
begin work, Sunday, September 4. 


Mrs. Harold L. Pickett has been elected 
regular preacher by the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Rowe, Mass. 
She will preach during the summer 
months. 


The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit of All Souls Church, New York 
City, during the summer season: June 26, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Orange, N.J.; July 
3, Rey. Ludwell H. Denny, Rochester, 
N.Y.; July 10, Rev. Roger 8. Forbes, 
Germantown, Pa.; July 17, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, Montreal, Canada; July 24, 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
July 31, Rev. Herbert M. Gesner, Haston, 
Pa.; August 7, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
New Bedford, Mass.; August 14, Rey. 
George Gilmour, Dallas, Tex.; August 21, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass.; Au- 
gust 28, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, New 
Bedford, Mass.; September 4, George C. 
Cressey, D.D., New York City; Septem- 
ber 11 and September 18, Rey. Charles F. 
Potter, New York City; September 25, 
Rey. Walter R. Hunt, Orange, N.J. 


Parish News Letters 


Superintendent Twenty-five Years 

CHeEeLMSForD, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society: An interesting event took 
place Friday evening, May 6, when the 
church and Sunday-school gave William 
H. Hall a reception in honor of his twenty- 
five years’ service as superintendent of 
the school. Mr. Hall’s constancy, patience, 
and enthusiasm have kept the school alive 
and brought it to its present thriving con- 
dition. Letters of congratulation and ap- 
preciation were received from Rey. Flor- 
ence Buck for the Department of Relig- 
ious Education and from Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley. 


Resolution for Disarmament 

JAMAICA PxLaIn, Mass.—First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian), Rey. James 
A. Fairley: The congregation adopted a 
resolution, Sunday, June 12, 1921, favor- 
ing the expressed wish of President Hard- 
ing that the nation lead the world “to 
outlaw war.” The foreword of the resolu- 
tion declared: “The fearful consequences 
of the Great War, and the tension and 
bitterness and warfare that exist in many 
parts of the world in the very effort to 
execute the terms of the Great Peace, not 
only serve to turn the face of the world 
against further war, but should arouse 
all mankind to favor every practicable 
method of reducing the chances of further 
war.’ The formal resolve follows: ‘That 
we hold it is not enough to deprecate 
the barbarity of war, but that we must 
proceed to end war. We maintain that 
only in this determination can we ever 
give fitting memorial honor to the youth 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HicgHcGatn, LONDON, N.6, ENGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

Large Grounds. 


Work on Modern High School Lines, Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss Atice HaieuH, M.A., Head Mistress. 


The Committee of Management include Mrs. 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Ethel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P., Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
paces are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresiwentT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. ‘Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


Interesting program arranged for this 
year’s Meetings. 
available. Write 


V. D. Harrington, Manager 
Isles of Shoals Portsmouth, N.H. 


A few good rooms | 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry, Travelling fellowship yield- 
ae oe .00, Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, D.D., 
resiaen 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


NorfolK House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


33 ae of Increasing Service to our Commun- 
ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 
Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Bowness: 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL- LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE Gta ae A. CHURCH 
President Treasurer 
INCORPORATED 


Ter Evga 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TreasurER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


of every race, who, dying in war, believed 
that they were giving their lives for a 
noble cause. We believe that we Ameri- 
cans must be forward in doing ourselves 
what we ask of others. And we protest 
against the extravagant appropriations 
for army and especially naval expenses, 
with which this nation is now seriously 
threatened. We accordingly call upon our 
government at Washington to take the 
lead in calling an international conference 
to consider immediate, world-wide limita- 
tion of armaments.” It was voted to 
send this resolution to President Harding, 
and to the Massachusetts Senators and 
Congressmen, and to THE CHRISTIAN Rec- 
ISTER. 


Largest Unitarian Sunday-school 


Quincy, Mass Fred 
Alban Weil: The annual meeting was at- 
tended by a large number, and followed an 


excellent parish supper served by Mrs. 
John Hall with twenty-seven assistants. 
Clarence Burgin was elected moderator, 
and J. Brooks Keyes, clerk. The report 
of Henry M. Faxon, chairman of asgses- 
sors, and from every organization, indi- 
cated progress. Increased congregations 
place the church in attendance among the 
first ten churches of the denomination. 
Income of the church also increased, and 
the fiscal year ended with obligations paid 
and a balance. Under Superintendent - 
Charles H. Johnson, the Sunday-school is 
now the largest in the denomination. Al- 
liance membership advanced from ninety- 
one to one hundred and seven, and the 
Fragment Society was active in good 
works. With forty-five young people en- 
rolled, weekly meetings, and many joining 
the church, the Y. P. R. U. had a splendid 
year. The Laymen’s League gave help- 
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ful attention to the church, and raised a 
fund for the Unitarian Campaign. Suc- 
cessful meetings were held by the First 
Parish Club, with a membership of more 
than two hundred men. Troop 5, Boy 
Scouts of America, connected with the 


: church, added members. Assessors elected 

= ~to the board for three years are Henry 

g R. Holden, Arthur Ww. Hall, and Mrs. 
John L. Gow. 


Keene, N.H., Church Elects 


Keene, N.H.—Keene Congregational So- 
ciety, Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell: The an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Society 
: was held Wednesday evening, April 6, at 
the parish house, following a_ well- 
attended supper. 
man Wallace L. 


, In the absence of Chair- 
} Mason, who was called 
‘ out of town to a funeral, Trustee Leon C. 
Norwood presided. The reports of the 
various parish bodies, including that of 
; The Alliance: by Mrs. M. A. Nims, presi- 
dent, the Sunday-school by Superintend- 
ent T. B. Barton, and those of the minis- 
ter, treasurer, and trustees, were received 
and accepted. The election of four trus- 
: tees to fill vacancies caused by expira- 
tion of the terms of Wallace L. Mason, 
} John J. Colony, Grace S. Caswell, and 
: Fred F. Page being in order, Richard M. 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. S. Platts, Dr. 
Clarence A. Wright, and Chester L. Kings- 
bury were unanimously elected, the first 
three for three years, and the latter to fill 
one year of the term of Eugene Tuttle, 
whose place Mr. Page has taken, but felt 
that he could not fill for another year. 
As now constituted, the full board in 
addition to the above comprises Robert H. 
Faulkner, Mrs. Bertram Ellis, Edward P. 
Small, Leon C. Norwood and Mrs. V. W. 
Thompson. Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mrs. 
William Pearson, Mrs. D. C. Howard, and 
Mrs. Frank L. Safford were designated to 
represent the church at the annual May 
Meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 


Attendance Increased Eighty Per Cent. 


Menpon, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
John N. Mark: The parish held its 
: annual reunion Saturday evening, April 
| 16, in the Town Hall. Following the 
j supper served by a committee of which 
Mrs. George Cromb was chairman, a 
| , programme was given, consisting of read- 
ings, music, and an address by Mr. Mark. 
- The church building stands on a _ spot 

chosen one hundred and one years ago. 
= _ (he present building was erected in 1820 

and cost $7,619, the money being raised 

by voluntary subscriptions. The church 

is of Colonial design and is one of the 

best preserved and handsomest in the 
| vicinity. Within the year the parish has 
} been reorganized and attendance at 
. church increased eighty per cent. The 
| parish committee consists of Mrs. Har- 
: riett BE. Freeman, Frank M. Aldrich, Dan- 
iel H. Barnes, Freeman ©. Lowell, and 

Mrs. Samuel BE. Bennett. The Ladies’ 
Circle ‘and Alliance, the active women’s 
society, has for officers: President, Mrs. 
Lucinda Estey; vice-president, Mrs. Har- 
riett E. Freeman; secretary, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve E. Wilson; treasurer, Mrs. Annie 
Darling. 
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By Faith All Things Are Possible 


“Why is it,” asked a journalistic friend the other day, 
“that THE RecisTer has been able to outlive so many 
other periodicals? I can recall a score of magazines 
and newspapers that have been started, have grown 
to enormous circulation, and then died out and are 
now forgotten. What do you put into your paper 
that keeps it so alive and growing?” 


To all of which there is simply one answer—Faith. 


Tue RecisTer is an evidence of the living faith of 
over three generations of devoted men and women. 
Founded a century ago, it has grown steadily ever 
since that time until to-day it is one of the leading 
religious papers in the country. All this has been 
accomplished because every one connected with THE 
ReEcIsTER from its inception to the present, whether 
as editor, contributor, or reader, has believed in the 
paper and the great cause to which it is dedicated. 


We quoted last week the letter of a reader who wrote 
that during the Civil War, when her mother had to 
choose between Tue Recister and butter, THe 
RecIsTER won. If space permitted, we could quote 
many more letters to show what sacrifice and denial 
some of our subscribers gladly make to keep the paper. 
It is this spirit more than any other thing that has 
brought the paper where it is and that assures a a future 
even ‘finer than the past. 


Many of our readers are giving a special evidence of 
their interest in the paper’ by sending us the names 
of friends to whom Tue RecIsTerR might be of inter- 
est. Have you sent in yours yet? You can use the 
blank below or a letter if you want to keep your copy 
of the paper intact. 


¢ Tue CuristIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send a copy of Tue Recisrer to each of the following people:— 
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| PLEASANTRIES 
“Have you swept under the carpet?’ 


“Yes, mum! I swept everything under the 
earpet.”—Kasper. : 


It is probable that when the time comes 
for the meek to inherit the earth, taxes 
will be so high they won’t want it.— 
Dallas News. 


“Do you go out a great deal?’ “We 
never go anywhere. We pay such high 
rent we have to stay in to get the worth 
of our money.”’—Life. 


Old Lady: “I hope you don’t sell papers 
on Sunday.” Small Newsboy (sadly) : 
“No’m, I ain’t big enuf to carry the Sun- 
day ‘ditions yit.’—Virginia Reel. 


An urchin jeading a reluctant mongrel 
dog, showing the bony architecture. A 
lady: “Why don’t you feed that dog?” +E 
want him to be a greyhound.’—Nuwmero. 


Mrs. Profiteer (relating her experi- 
ences) : “Yes, my dear, and we saw a vol- 
cano. You know—one of those mountains 
which overflows with lager.’ — London 
Mail. 


“Well, there’s one thing | about the man 
who sings his own praises.” “And what’s 
that?’ ‘He neyer has to give the excuse 
that he has left his music home and can’t 
play without his notes.’—Florida Times- 
Union. 


It was the friend’s first sail He had 
come to grief with the rigging. Skip- 
per: “Why didn’t ye duck yer head 
when I hollered, ‘Ready About’?” Land- 
lubber: “Why don’t you stick to one 


direction, instead of changing your mind 
every minute?”’—Judge. 


The shooting of policemen has made the 
Irish ready to see a humorous side. The 
British Government put up posters invit- 
ing young men to “Join the Navy and See 
the World.” A wag wrote underneath: 
“Or join the Royal Irish Constabulary end 
see the next world.”—New York Evening 
Post. 


Speaking of Amy Lowell’s verse the 
other day, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
said, “Some of it would make good mate- 
rial for real poetry.” That’s what we 
like about Brother Arl—hie’s so good- 
hearted that he can always find something 
good in everything.— Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Western Maryland mine operators have 
nothing to fear from, labor agitation, if 
the word of a miner, picked up near 
Lonaconing by a motorist, is to be trusted. 
“Na,” said he, discussing the situation, 
“there ain’t no fureners in our mines to 
start troubles; we’re all either English or 
Irish or Scotch or Welsh.”’—Survey. 


The man who was running for re-elec- 
tion called upon a Quaker family and 
asked the wife, who came to the door, to 
see her husband. “Have a seat and my 
husband will see thee,” the Quaker lady 
responded. The man waited for several 
minutes but the husband did not show up. 
“T thought you said your husband would 
see me?’ he said. “He has seen thee,” re- 
sponded the Quaker lady, “but he did not 
like thy looks, so he went another way.”’— 
Non-Partizan Leader. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


So Many 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY= 
SCHOOLS 


have adopted THE BEACON 
COURSE with success that we 


suggest that you _ investigate 
Descriptive 
catalogues furnished. 


its possibilities. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 
School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 


Such information as is not 


already in our files will be 


obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 

Readers of 

THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address, 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Union service 
at First Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Union service at 11 A.M., Sunday, June 26, in All 
Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices, Sun- 
day, June 26, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a. m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. ‘Sunday, June 26, Prof. Henry W. Foote 
of Harvard Divinity School will preach. All 
seats are free. You are cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHES- 
TER (1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson will preach. Subject, “Re- 
ligious Authority.”’ Mr. Maleolm Lang, Organ- 
ist and Musical Director. 


11 am. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take 


Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then ~ 


surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gatnates 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” — 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the pie 


morning service at 10.30, after which the ch ce 


is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew cauecel . 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The _ 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street a Fae 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in th 
way pass the door. Rev. Eu 
pen, minister. Rev. Edwa Horton, D. 
minister emeritus. Church closed for 
summer. Society. co-operates with ing 
Chapel and the First Church in a ae 
summer services at King’s Chapel. ty 
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